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reface 


he Prime Minister announced the appointment of the 
‘ask Force on Government Information on August 30, 
968. The terms of reference required a study of the 
tructure, the operation and the activities of federal 
epartmental information services and their advertising 
rogrammes at home and abroad. The terms of reference 
Iso called for an examination of selected activities of 
hose agencies with special responsibilities to produce 
nd distribute information on the programmes and poli- 
ies of the Government of Canada. 

| The Task Force was asked to make recommendations 
b improve the co-ordination of federal activities in in- 
ormation; to ensure effectiveness in the diffusion of 
fficial information; and, thus, to lead to the public’s 
aining a better understanding of the operations of the 
overnment than it has now. The Task Force was also 
isked to recommend information projects that the govern- 
nent might undertake to improve its knowledge of the 
loncerns and needs of the Canadian people, and to keep 
1 mind the government objective of strengthening national 
Hentity and using the two official languages as equally 
reative instruments in information. It was understood 
iat the Task Force was not to concern itself with Parlia- 
nent’s role or its approach to publicizing its activities. 
‘nally, the Task Force was asked to submit its recom- 
tendations within six months. 

| Throughout its work, the Task Force had the assistance 
f two Special Advisers: Mr. Derek Bedson, Clerk of the 
ixecutive Council of the Province of Manitoba, and 
Ar. Michel Roy, Political Editor of Le Devoir. 

_ From the start, the Task Force had to face many basic 
uestions that underlay the information problem. For 
astance, what is the foundation of the public’s right to 
emand information from its government? How aware are 
Yanadians of their federal information services, and what 
0 they think of them? How extensive and successful are 
hese services, and what do they cost? How great is the 
jublic’s need for government information? Do the goals 
nd techniques of government information serve the 
mportant needs of contemporary Canada? What can be 
earned from current ideas about information objectives? 
jsave new social and political pressures changed the 
lationship between government and the people and, at 
le same time, changed their ways of communicating 
ith each other? What channels of communication are 
pen to the people to tell their government what they 
ant from it? How can the channels be improved? In 
rief, can the new methods in a world of near-instant 


communication help representative government to do its 
work? 

The Task Force, in trying to answer such questions, 
had a broad concern for the problems of social com- 
munication. Its general line of investigation concerned 
the public’s need for government information, and the 
way the information services meet this need. (It is 
appropriate to note the related but somewhat different 
concern of the study prepared under the guidance of 
J.P... Tyas, for the Science Council of Canada, on 
Scientific and Technical Information. As this group has 
already pointed out, “knowledge pervades all aspects of 
our lives,” and therefore the government information 
services cannot help but be involved in the future develop- 
ment of scientific and technical information. At the same 
time, a chief concern of this specialized group was the 
economics of handling this information, and the costs of 
transferring it to meet the specialized requirements of 
scientists, technologists and technicians whether statistical, 
engineering, medical, or pharmaceutical data, public or 
private, national or international.) 

The Task Force chose to organize its work around 
five lines of study: 1) the conceptual context of its 
assignment; 2) public opinion about government in- 
formation, and the opinion of Canadian leaders; 3) a 
descriptive and critical appraisal of current government 
information systems and methods; 4) special problems 
in government information, such as regional questions 
and the Janguage issue; and 5) proposals for new struc- 
tures and systems. 

In considering the concepts behind the rdle of govern- 
ment information in the Canadian democracy, we relied 
on papers commissioned from Canadian academics and 
other experts, and on research by our own staff and 
special advisers. This work comprehended contemporary 
ideas about information and the public’s right of access to 
government information; the role of information in a 
participatory democracy; the continuing implications for 
democracy of the rapid development of techniques of 
communication; and the current information activities of 
governments in other western democracies. 

In our second line of study, we wanted to determine 
attitudes, opinions and levels of awareness about govern- 
ment information. We used a large national survey of a 
representative sample of Canadians, conducted by Cana- 
dian Facts and York University; and a smaller one, carried 
out by Recon Research Consultants, Ltd. The Task Force 
recorded opinions at public meetings that the Canadian 
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Association for Adult Education organized in the West 
and the Maritimes, and L’Institut canadien d’éducation 
des adultes sponsored in central Canada. In addition, we 
sought the views of roughly 500 Canadians who have a 
special interest in or responsibility for some important 
aspect of the information process. We did this through 
mailed questionnaires, through meetings with the press, 
and through private interviews with political figures, 
public servants, and a variety of people outside the public 
service. 

The descriptive and analytical appraisals concerned the 
information operations of most of the federal departments 
and agencies at the end of 1968 and early in 1969. Again, 
they were based on internal research, questionnaires, 
interviews, correspondence, and assistance from specialists. 
This data forms a large part of both volumes of this 
Report. The studies fell into two categories. One was the 
across-the-board or horizontal investigation of aspects of 
information administration common to all departments 
and agencies — finance, personnel, structures, public rela- 
tions, media relations, audio-visual production, exhibitions 
and design. Public servants, who were expert in the rele- 
vant fields, worked individually and in teams to conduct 
these studies; and, to the extent possible, they considered 
policy, planning, programming and budgeting practices. 
The second category of studies included concentrated 
or vertical examinations of four government institutions 
that have particularly heavy responsibilities in public in- 
formation work. The idea here was to follow the public 
information process in each of these institutions from the 
internal policy level out to the people. The four were 
the Department of Manpower and Immigration, the 
Department of Agriculture, the Queen’s Printer, and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The two Departments have 
large but specific publics in Canada; the two agencies, 
DBs and the Queen’s Printer, exist to serve everyone, 
and they are government information agencies of primary 
importance. 

Valuable contributions to our thinking about govern- 
ment abroad derived from the report to the Department 
of External Affairs by the Honourable Lionel Chevrier’s 
mission on Canadian information in the United States, 
the report of External Affairs’ special Task Force on 
Europe, and our own research into the information efforts 
of the many government organizations that have overseas 
objectives. To assess government information systems in 
action, the Task Force also undertook case histories of 
the way the government handled the publicity for a federal 


budget, for a ministerial mission to Latin America, { 
for a resettlement programme that involved fisheries | 
Newfoundland. ! 

The Task Force’s fourth line of study — special infory 
tion problems — was based on documents, monograp 
interviews, questionnaires and the services of consulta 
It concerned such matters as reaching people who | 
beyond the normal processes of communication; gove' 
ment information and the two official languages; cultu’ 
information; federal-provincial information; regional | 
formation; research into information problems; gove: 
ment advertising; and the new technology of communi 
tions. 

The final area of the Task Force’s investigat' 
concerned the future, and it was not so much “final”! 
a preoccupation that coloured every other line of stu | 
It involved the new administrative structures, the 1 
systems, and the new ways of thinking about | 
information that, to us, seemed essential to its imprc! 
ment. In Volume 1, the spirit of this preoccupation in!| 
ences Chapters I to vill; and the broader proposals the! 
inspired are in Chapter Ix. (The rest of the Task For’ 
recommendations occur in the annex to Volume 1 | 
again, following the appropriate papers, in Volume | 

Volume 1 is primarily the case for change. It is neit) 
as long nor as fully documented as Volume 1. Its purt; 
is to make a rapid offering of both the news of the fail? 
in the current system of government information servi! 
and some ways to bring about improvement. It is me! 
to be a glimpse of chaos, and a cry for reform. Volur | 
is both the evidence to support the case for chai‘ 
and a body of edited research for those who wani| 
examine government information work in consider‘! 
detail. The order of papers in Volume 1 follows } 
first four categories in the research pattern we f/ 
already described: the concepts, public opinion, crit? 
appraisal of current government information work, 1 
special problems. | 

The Task Force drew upon a great many inte? 
papers and investigations by the Government of Can 
It consulted provincial and municipal opinion leaders 1 
officials throughout the country. It received submiss 
from groups of information officers, from professii2 
associations, from experts in several information fie| 
and from citizens who cared about government infor 4 
tion. It sent questionnaires to leaders of Canadian opin! 
to publishers, to government departments, to informay 
officers and to advertising agencies; and the responsi 


se was both large and useful. If there was a common 
tor about our dealings with men and women both in- 
2 and outside the government service, it was the proof 
a powerful and refreshing public interest in the whole 
tter of government information. We are grateful to 
ryone who took the time to hear our questions, and to 
wer them. 

The technology of communications appears to change 
the hour, and the information needs of the people 
w and shift almost as rapidly; and we do not dare to 
ye that, even if the government were to adopt all our 
ommendations, the consequent new structures would 
sufficient to meet all the information challenges of the 
venties, much less the Eighties and beyond. What we 
hope is that this Report will result in the government’s 
ing a strong step toward the organization of a system 
information services that, in future, will be able to 
iew its own performance, change with the changing 
es, and eliminate the need for task forces to investigate 
failings. 
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hapter I 
[he Developing Tragedy Part 1 


t is hardly news to anyone that, in recent years, virtually 
ill of the great western democracies have profoundly 
ailed at least some of their people at least some of the 
ime. Once — and it was only a few years ago — conven- 
ional public wisdom held that the liberal democracies 
bf the western world were the most nearly foolproof, the 
nost noble, responsive and sophisticated form of govern- 
jnent that mankind had ever devised. We were inclined 
o believe that they could scarcely be improved, that if 
ve left them alone, and gave them a little time, they 
vould eventually solve all social problems and fulfil every 
ust demand. We know better now. 

We know that among huge minorities in the western 
‘ountries, there is a new, profound and wide-spread 
lisaffection with the pretensions of government. More 
deople have a higher standard of living than ever before; 
nevertheless, there is resentment about the gap between 
he old promises of democratic rhetoric and the frequently 
vitter realities of what the system has actually delivered 
o many people. The evidence of public unhappiness is 
often notorious: strikes by millions of workers in Europe; 
jhe surge of student violence everywhere; open racial 
warfare in the United States, along with the continuing 
oromise there of bloodier days to come; and, on an 
ippropriately more modest scale, our own mad bombers. 
| Some of the evidence of public unhappiness is not so 
‘ensational as bombs and riots, but it is no less ominous. 
A young American writer, Jesse Kornbluth, speculates in 
i book called Notes from the New Underground that the 
inti-establishment underground newspapers which have 
“ecently blossomed all over the United States and Canada 
may be “.. . only the first tangible beginning of a disaffec- 
10n so radical that it will frighten America as much as the 
plack revolt.” What frightens Americans will frighten 
<anadians, only a little while later. And Robert Fulford, 
iditor of Saturday Night, recently urged that young Cana- 
jians and the authorities begin to talk to each other with 
tankness. Fulford happened to be writing about mari- 
wana, but he was also discussing communication: “Our 
society lives simultaneously on so many levels of opinion 
and experience that mutual understanding requires the 
nost strenuous effort.” 
| It is probably too simple to argue that every dramatic 
ind alarming public development in Canada, or the United 
states, or Europe, is a direct and sole result of the failure 
our democratic systems. One can talk, too, about the 
veneration Gap; about sudden affluence; about the be- 
Wildering technological miracles of our time; about the 


speed of communications and the daily message bombard- 
ment; about the improving standards of education; about 
sex; The Bomb; racism as a chronic condition of human 
life; violence as a chronic condition of western history; 
and, perhaps, about Original Sin as well. There are as 
many explanations of the public unhappiness as there are 
people to talk about it but, even if it were possible to 
consider every theory, one uncomfortable idea would still 
be clanging around. 

This is the idea that if government had been perfect, 
and perfectly tuned in, none of these other causes of 
unrest would matter as much as they do. What, after all, 
is democratic government for? We have counted on it to 
be so sensitive to the moods of the people that it would 
compensate for all manner of troubles even before the 
troubles broke out. In a sense then, it is still possible to 
blame everything on “the government”. For the govern- 
ments of the west have grown terribly out of touch with 
tens of millions of their people. These people neither 
believe what their governments say, nor care about them, 
nor expect much more from them than the right to avoid 
starvation. To use only the first of some unavoidable 
clichés that will pop up in this Report from time to time, 
such citizens are “alienated” from the highest government 
in the land. They are the lost, the unreached. 

It is a crucial paradox of the times that governments, in 

the interests of improving the personal welfare of the in- 
dividual citizen, have grown so huge and so complex that 
the individual is no longer able to feel that he personally 
matters to them. Moreover, a Federal Government may 
appear not merely impersonal and remote but increasingly 
intrusive and imperative. One report to the Task Force put 
the problem in Canada this way: 
“Governments feel increasingly a compulsion to compel: 
the single issue of environmental pollution will shortly 
oblige every citizen to comply with government regulations 
affecting cherished private routines of living. In these 
circumstances, governments must acquire the power to 
speak persuasively and continuously, on many subjects 
and at many levels of comprehension. Unless this skill on 
the part of government is quickly acquired, there is a risk 
that administration will be swamped by rising tides of 
incomprehension and discontent.” 

In addition to those who are alienated, uncomprehend- 
ing and discontented, however, there are those who simply 
feel that their governments do not level with them. People 
as a whole are better educated than they used to be. They 
know more than their fathers did, and knowing more 
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things often makes people want to know more still. “The 
higher level of education,” says a distinguished Canadian 
industrialist, “has increased the desire of the people to 
know about matters that affect them. The government 
must recognize that, and extend it to its own processes. It 
can no longer decide without explanation, introduce pro- 
grammes without defending them, or adopt policies with- 
out justifying them.” 

Another grave difficulty in the dialogue between govern- 
ment and the people arises from the remarkable failure 
of government to understand and exploit such tech- 
nological miracles as television. A bewildering result of 
this failure is that the speed and variety of communications 
techniques have tended to make both the alienated and 
the inquisitive feel not more closely in touch with their 
government but, rather, more insulated and more irrele- 
vant to the processes of government than ever before. 

A century ago, it may have taken weeks for some 
Canadians to find out what Sir John A. Macdonald’s 
Government had decided to do about, say, Canada’s trade 
relations with the United States. But, for years before 
that, they’d gabbed about tariffs at picnics, at public 
meetings, and in the saloons; they’d written to the papers; 
they’d heard all the politicians out; and now, no matter 
what Sir John A. had to say about it all, at least they 
knew they’d been consulted. Today, it is frequently not 
necessary for Canadians to wait any time at all to hear the 
pronouncements of their politicians. If they can tear them- 
selves away from the Rowan and Martin reruns, the 
Avengers and the Tv hockey, they may watch a political 
leader at the very moment he first opens his mouth on an 
important national issue, and there’s always the remote 
chance the speech will even be entertaining. And yet, 
among the pitches for deodorant and beer, for toilet 
soap and credit cards, the political leader is still merely 
a man on the screen and he’s talking at the people about 
a decision that may already have been made; and, though 
the technology of television may truly be a marvel, it 
may also contribute to the uncomfortable feeling that the 
political opinions of the ordinary fellow, that viewer 
fellow, simply do not matter anymore. George Wald, 
a Professor of Biology at Harvard and a Nobel laureate, 
spoke in March 1969 against the stockpiling of nuclear 
weapons, and one of the dangers he warned about was 
the fact that, ““We are under repeated pressure to accept 
things that are presented to us as settled decisions that 
have been made. Always there is the thought: Let’s go 
on from there.” 
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Richard Goodwin, an American political adviser, wre 
in January 1969 that ‘“. . . it would be hard to overste 
the extent to which the malaise of powerlessness has eat: 
its way into our society, evoking an aimless unea) 
frustration and fury.” Goodwin goes on to discuss t 
discontent, not of black militants or radical students t 
simply of your average, politically numb, middle-cli 
suburbanite. “The air around him is poisoned, parkla 
disappears under relentless bulldozers, traffic stalls a 
jams, airplanes cannot land, and even his own streets ¢ 
unsafe and, increasingly, streaked with terror. Yet, | 
cannot remember having decided that these things shoy 
happen, or even having wished them. He has no $4 
that there is anything he can do to arrest the tide. | 
does not know whom to blame. Somehow, the cruc 
aspects of his environment seem in the grip of forces tl 
are too huge and impersonal to attack. You cannot vi 
them out of office or shout them down....” 

“This powerlessness”, Goodwin adds, “in large meas} 
a product of the complexity and the sheer size of mod: 
society, is a problem in itself. It is a problem in the sa; 
way that a lack of money or of useful work is a proble 
For individuals have a fundamental, instinctive need | 
a degree of personal mastery over their lives and th 
environment... .” Political Science Professor Léon Di 
of Laval University, wrote in February, 1969, that | 
old divisions of our industrial society are fast fading aw, 
The real gulf today is no longer between “workers i] 
capitalists, consumers and producers, but between th 
who participate and those who do not. .. .” Dion mi 
tains that, if large numbers of people fail to take part 
the conduct of public affairs, “it is because they are 1 
vented from doing so by a lack of the resources wh 
would make this participation meaningful: money, so) 
and economic status, a sense of efficacy and persc! 
prestige, membership in active groups, and so on. Am! 
these resources, the most commonly wanting . . . is | 
information factor... .” 

If they feel they have no hope at all of controlling | 
circumstances of their lives, then, to use another he: 
worked adjective of the Sixties, they become politic! 
“apathetic.” That gives us the disaffected, the alieng: 
and the apathetic, millions of them. It is not hard 
imagine that they are also cynical, ignorant, and uninfo} 
ed or misinformed. At worst, such men and women } 
ripe for the blandishments of a demagogue. At best, t} 
energy and their intelligence are simply lost to the politi 


processes of the country. | 


The danger is that governments will continue to engage 
few citizens in relevant consultation over the problems 
‘their country that the disaffected, the alienated, the 
ithetic and the politically ignorant will relentlessly 
ease their numbers. That danger may still be fairly 
note in Canada but, nevertheless one of the more 
dressing discoveries of the Task Force was that, already, 
re are more than a million adult Canadians who are so 
roughly uninformed of Canadian political life that they 
ow nothing at all about the relative extent of involve- 
nt by their Federal and provincial governments. More- 
or, a much greater number of Canadians know only 
shtly more about federal-provincial involvement than 
» million and a half. That’s a fair chunk of ignorance 
out government. Someone should tell those people 
nething. 
As long ago as 1927, Mackenzie King said, “Where 
‘re is little or no public opinion there is likely to be 
1 government, which sooner or later becomes auto- 
tic government.” And, though dead prime ministers 
1 dead presidents may not necessarily be unfailing 
ints of current wisdom, it is still interesting that a 
tury and a half before that, James Madison had this 
‘Say about governments and information: “A popular 
vernment without popular information or the means 
/acquiring it is but a prologue to a farce or a tragedy, 
perhaps both.” 
Such utterances have new shades of meaning now, and 
wre urgency than ever before. To avert the farce, or 
' tragedy, or the autocracy, governments have begun 
‘conclude that it will no longer do for them simply to 
' periodically, “Vote as you like, but vote.” It is no 
‘ger enough for them to take care of the country, and 
| to be efficient. Now, the government that’s truly 
'ponsible must combat its own potential for both 
fanny and lethargy. Prime Ministers and Cabinet 
‘nisters must try to lure even the more remote corners 
the public into caring about what they are doing. They 
St set the government up for criticism. They must go 
among the people and drum up interest in their own 
‘iberations, and this brings up the third and last great 
‘hé of this chapter: Participatory Democracy. 
Iti Is difficult to participate if one does not know what 
Pe Is talking about, and it is difficult to know what one 
talking about if one has failed to receive the relevant 
ormation. The fact that good participatory democracy 
ends on good public information is axiomatic and 
tefore, for the moment, we’ll leave the subject with 


only a parting shot from a recent letter to so traditional 
a purveyor of information as the Toronto Globe and Mail. 
The letter is by C. Deane Kent, Director of the Public 
Library and Art Museum in London, Ontario, and one 
of the things he has to say is this: 

“One of the greatest developing tragedies of our times 
involves the lack of imaginative information for people 
who wish to participate in democratic action. The student 
revolts are only harbingers of the future when great masses 
of people could revolt blindly and witlessly without back- 
ground knowledge and information.” 

For almost a decade, an awareness of this “developing 
tragedy” has been dawning with increasing clarity on 
successive Canadian governments. In the early Sixties, a 
small part of the Glassco Commission’s gigantic field of 
investigation was the group of government information 
divisions. In the years since then, several departments 
have prepared reports on their information divisions. By 
1967, the information services of the government were a 
matter of Cabinet concern, and the Prime Minister of 
the day appointed Jean David, a Montreal journalist, to 
investigate. (Mr. David was expected to make recom- 
mendations for the co-ordination of the information 
services but, before he had completed his work, he died 
in a tragic automobile accident.) The sense of ‘urgency 
continued to gather force, and it was against this develop- 
ing background of concern about the health and stability 
of democratic life in Canada that the Federal Government 
ordered the first full-scale investigation of that great and 
sometimes mystifying administrative conglomerate known 
as “the Government Information Services.” That was in 
the summer of 1968 and, as we shall see, it was about 
time. 
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‘hapter II 
3 Anybody Out There Listening ? 


Day after day, year after year, the misaddressed letters 
rrive at Ottawa like stray flocks of birds; and, as the 
‘opulation grows and the government’s range of duties 
‘rows, the flocks keep on growing, too. They are letters 
tom the people of the country. The people want their 
overnment to tell them things, to provide tens upon 
aousands of bits of information. The government is the 
‘ole custodian of most of this information and, if it only 
new how, it would get good replies out to all those 
eople. It is, after all, the people’s right to know what 
jae government they pay for is doing, but how do you 
\rocess a letter that’s addressed to ““Whomever It May 
Joncern, Parliament Buildings, Ottawa”, or to “Informa- 
‘on on all Provinces of Canada, Ottawa, Canada”? Or, 
or that matter, to “The Ministry of Education, Ottawa”, 
ae “Information Service Embassy, Ottawa 4, Canada”, 
ae “Federal Bureau of Literature’, or the “Minister of 
ublic Relations’? The Queen’s Printer receives thou- 
ands of misaddressed letters a year. A great many letters 
re addressed to “The Prime Minister”. If one of these 
rere a farmer’s query about, for instance, an agricultural 
an, Officials in the Prime Minister’s office might route 
1e letter to officials in the Department of Agriculture, 
nd the officials there might route it to the officials in 
ae Farm Credit Corporation and, all together, the offi- 
jals might take several weeks to get a reply out to the 
ammer. (By then, he may have gone to a finance 
ompany. ) 

_ At least, however, his letter got to Ottawa. A lot don’t. 
“here are hundreds of thousands of Canadians, who have 
» slight a grasp of the division of government responsi- 
ility in their own country that, in the admittedly improb- 
ble event that they had a burning query on a federal 
latter, they would quite likely direct it not to Ottawa but 
) their provincial capital, or perhaps to City Hall. 

In September 1968, the Institute for Behavioural 
sesearch at York University and Canadian Facts Co. 
imited, undertook a survey for the Task Force that 
ivolved interviews with a representative sample of 6,800 
vanadians over the age of 14, and one of their less 
omforting conclusions was that anywhere from eight 
) ten per cent “are totally unaware of the division of 
?sponsibilities between the Federal and the provincial 
overnments, even on relatively straightforward matters 
ich as foreign policy”. These people are politically 
andicapped. Many of them not only do not know where 
) go to take advantage of federal programmes; they have 
imply never heard of such programmes. About eight per 


cent of all Canadians over 14 is several hundreds of 
thousands of people, but the story of Canadian lack of 
knowledge of Canadian Government does not end there. 
Not nearly. The survey asked its representative sample 
whether the Federal Government, the provincial govern- 
ments, or both at once, were involved in each of 17 areas 
of public effort. The areas ranged from the quite obvious 
(foreign policy) to the somewhat obscure, (the adminis- 
tration of ARDA). The politically handicapped, the eight 
to ten per cent, could give correct answers in either none 
of the 17 categories or, at best, in one. They were, to use 
the social scientists’ gentle word for it, “low” in their 
knowledge of government involvement. There was also, 
however, a group that was merely “fairly low”. These 
were people who managed to score correctly only on two, 
three, four or five out of the 17 questions — “a score 
lower than would be expected from blind guesswork” — 
and their number totalled no less than 43 per cent of 
those interviewed. There must be several million of the 
“fairly low” in Canada. Indeed, they, and the outright 
“lows”, appear to add up to more than half of all the 
Canadians over the age of 14 and, one wonders, why 
must there be so many who know so little? 

The government information services may not exist 
solely for the purpose of educating the people on the 
niceties of the constitution but they do exist, at least in 
part, for the purpose of telling the people about the fed- 
eral programmes that serve them, and the federal effort in 
shared programmes. Who, exactly, are the information 
services reaching with this news? And since the informa- 
tion efforts of the Federal Government cost at least $60.5 
million in 1969-70, or as much as $148 million (the 
amount depends on your definitions, as we point out in 
Volume II), we are also entitled to ask: Are we getting 
our money’s worth in meaningful communication? 

The governments of all large countries have problems 
in communicating with their people but in Canada, as 
ever, the problems are peculiarly acute. They were ex- 
pressed succinctly by some of the business leaders of 
the country in private interviews with the Task Force: 
“Canada is a society of 5,000 miles in breadth, involving 
ten provinces, five regions, two languages and _ plural 
cultures... . It is a society where an endemic regionalism 
has made the problem of communications on a Canadian 
basis a major and continuing preoccupation.... The 
whole country needs a massive attitude change.... We 
should stop talking in terms of our own experience and 
our own old ideas and methods... .” 
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Despite the endemic regionalism, certain habits of 
thought appear to remain common to Canadians as a 
whole. The survey undertaken for the Task Force found 
for instance that most Canadians are loyal to the Federal 
Government but also skeptical. They seem to feel that, 
for one reason or another, the government usually gets 
around to doing the right thing but that it nevertheless 
requires constant critical observation. Moreover, the bulk 
of Canadians claim they do not feel utterly powerless in 
federal matters. Seventy per cent thought that their votes 
mattered, and 65 per cent thought “people like me do 
have some say about what the government does.” (On 
the other hand, 63 per cent also felt that “when you walk 
into a government office you become just a number,” and 
53 per cent tended to think that “public officials do not 
care what people like me think.”’) 

The survey, as we’ve seen, discovered something else 
that was common to most Canadians. This was the gen- 
eral lack of understanding about federal-provincial sharing 
in programmes of vital and immediate and even intimate 
concern to individual citizens. (Granted, levels of know- 
ledge are relative and perhaps it would be naive for us 
to assume that everyone in this country should know all 
about the niceties of federalism. A sidelight on Canadian 
ignorance of government affairs: a poll taken by the 
Canadian Institute of Public Opinion in November 1954, 
found that 55 per cent of Canadians could not name even 
one federal Cabinet Minister.) The survey says, “Rela- 
tively few are aware that responsibility is usually shared 
between the Federal and the provincial governments. 
Most Canadians tend to exaggerate the authority which 
the Federal Government has... .” In particular, the public 
needs a wider awareness than it has now that in many 
areas often thought strictly federal in scope, the provincial 
government plays an important rdle. Seventy-five per cent 
of those polled over-estimated federal involvement and 
39 per cent did not just over-estimate it but over-estimated 
it greatly. All of this suggests that one of the fiercer 
challenges that face government information services in 
the future is not just the filling up of voids of ignorance 
with accurate knowledge but also the dispersal of myth 
and the correction of misconception. Re-education is 
possibly even more difficult than education. It will take 
some doing and, as we intend to show in later chapters, 
some radical reorganization of what, at the moment, can 
scarcely be described as a system of government informa- 
tion services. 

But if the bulk of the Canadian people are, at best, 


confused by federal-provincial responsibilities there is alsc 
that huge, amorphous, baffling minority that is not merely 
confused but uninformed of government affairs to % 
stunning degree. We mentioned them earlier, but they’ | 
worth further definition. 

The survey suggests that a prototype of Canada’ , 
politically handicapped might be a recently arrived immi) 
grant housewife in a “lower-status household.” She ha; 
not had much schooling. Her grasp of English is limited 
She does not feel herself to be part of the mainstream 0} 
Canadian life. And current government information 
efforts do not, as they used to say in advertising circa 
grab her where she lives. 

People like the survey’s prototype immigrant housewifi 
are a mari usque ad mare in Canada, and no part of th 
country has significantly more or less than its share, 
Perhaps half of them are, in fact, housewives. Some ari 
recent immigrants. Some are unskilled workers. Some ari 
teenagers. A lot are more than 65 years old. Few of then, 
have much education, and few have regular jobs. 

These people have very few opinions about the Federa 
Government. They acknowledge themselves that they ari 
not interested in affairs of state. They have virtually ni 
personal contact with the Federal Government and the} 
are less than anxious to establish any. They receive vit, 
tually no information about the programmes of thi 
government and they do not particularly want any. “It 1) 
important to note,” the survey states, “that any attemp) 
to reach the least informed group needs to presume tha, 
they will show little interest in acquiring more informa) 
tion.’ i 

There’s a fair bit of evidence that such men and womel, 
are unhappier about life in Canada than the people wh 
are politically better-informed. In a survey in Ontarid, 
60 per cent of those who spoke neither French nor Englis) 
at home thought they’d rather live in some other count 
Moreover, groups such as these, with no formal educatioi 
were the most likely of all those interviewed to feel tha 
public servants ignore what people say to them. On 
report to the Task Force refers to them as “. . . the under, 
privileged, the people who are poor, ill, uneducated 
unemployed and without hope. Those among them whi 
work, labour hard and eke out only a modest living 0! 
the edges of the affluent society. They are the people whi 
walk through life with hunched shoulders and who con, 
stantly worry about day to day survival. . 

Among those interviewed in our surveys these peopl 
were the least certain of their knowledge; the least a 


‘ced that citizens could influence the decisions of gov- 
‘ment; and, in what few contacts they’d had with federal 
lic servants, they were more inclined than the more 
ywledgeable Canadians to describe such meetings as 
d and strained. More than half of them hadn’t the 
atest idea to which level of government they would 
e a general problem. The survey advises: “Informing 
ling listeners is often a complex and challenging task; 
t of stimulating the apathetic or reluctant is much more 
Wlenging, and calls for more flexible and imaginative 
proaches... .” (If there are two areas in which gov- 
‘ment information services can boast extraordinary 
mgth, those areas are inflexibility and conventional 
thods. ) 

The report indicates that at least one “conventional 
‘ernment contact” has apparently failed to reach the 
k of Canadians, much less the people we’ve described 
the politically handicapped. About half of those sur- 
‘ed said they could not recall seeing or hearing even 
+ Federal Government advertisement concerning agri- 
ture, or housing, or taxation, or labour, or pensions, 
aid to industry. Once again, the people who were the 
st clearly underexposed to federal ads, or had the 
blest recollection of them, were the urban unskilled 
ourers, the fairly recent immigrants, the housewives, 
retired, the jobless, and men and women whose edu- 
ion never went beyond grade school. Perhaps the ads 
ve aimed, however unconsciously, at the better edu- 
2d. Perhaps they were initiated and approved by 
Idle-class public servants and ad-men so that they’d 
veal to the middle-class public with whom the middle- 
38 public servants and account executives in their 
Idle-class way, are comfortable and friendly. Perhaps, 
that sense, some of the ads had as much to do with 
king departments look well in the eyes of the more 
culate general public as they had to do with providing 
seful service to some deprived, alienated and ignorant 
dlics, 

n any event, our research suggests that “...the gulf 
ween the educated thinkers who participate in ruling 
country and the more poorly educated, who are ruled, 


‘till very much in existence in Canada.” The govern- 


at information services do not appear to have helped 
Se this gap, and the way things have been, and the 
y they remain, is that all those people who have the 
pest need for the services of the Federal Government 
exactly those people who are least likely to know 


thing at all about these same services. They are the 


least sure of where to find information and, at the same 
time, the most timid or reluctant to seek it. When it 
comes to exploiting their full rights as citizens of Canada, 
they have a powerful handicap. 

We have suggested that the people who know the least 
about government involvement — the people who know 
nothing even about the government information that 
might lead to direct improvements in the practical 
circumstances of their daily lives — are a kind of “special 
public.” They are, however, only one special public. 
There are special publics among the bulk of Canadians 
who are merely rather ignorant of government involve- 
ment and there are special publics even among the 
more politically knowledgeable Canadians. Special publics 
are groups of people who have information needs that 
are unique to their mother tongue, their occupation, their 
level of income, the part of the country in which they 
live, their health, their age, their war record, their medical 
history, or perhaps whatever it is that people mean by 
“social status.” 

The obvious and prime example of special publics 
whose definitions spring from historical fact is French- 
speaking and English-speaking Canada. Our research 
indicated that people in Quebec are generally more crit- 
ical of the Federal Government than people. in the 
English-speaking provinces, and they attach greater 
significance to their provincial government. This discovery 
was not entirely surprising but, at the same time, our 
interviews also revealed that the Québecois are more in- 
terested in government affairs than English-speaking Cana- 
dians, want more federal information, and express more 
faith in the Federal Government. French-speaking Cana- 
dians emerged as more dissatisfied with the performance 
of the Federal Government but were basically hopeful of 
reform within the federal system. 

Canada is full of special publics. It is possible that 
there are more special publics here, per capita, than there 
are anywhere. They include the regions — farmers, busi- 
nessmen, native Indians, Eskimos, the jobless, the urban 
poor, the rural poor, the linguistically deprived, immi- 
grants, United Empire Loyalists, high school dropouts, the 
involuntary outsiders, and all the various styles of people 
who’ve made a conscious choice not to be reached. Every- 
one is a member of one special public or another, and 
some are members of several, but that still does not mean 
that the idea of special publics is so broad that it has no 
meaning. It offers a way to isolate the information needs 
of individual people, as opposed to impressing the so- 
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called masses; and the dismal evidence is that much of 
the effort put out by the government information services 
is irrelevant to the special needs of every special public. 

We cannot ramble on, in a summary, about every 
special public but it may be useful to discuss a few of 
them, and their relationship to Federal Government 
information. 

The farmers: Farmers as a whole do not fall among the 
majority of Canadians that the survey defined as either low 
or fairly low in their knowledge of levels of government 
involvement in Canada. Indeed, along with clerical work- 
ers and sales help, they were above the Canadian average. 
At the same time, however, the farmers did prove to have 
a variety of attitudes and characteristics that set them 
apart from other Canadians, and defined them as surely 
as immigrants, or Indians, or the unreached, as one of 
those special publics that current government information 
techniques are too vague and too general to reach effec- 
tively. The farmers proved to be the most provincial in 
outlook of all the occupational groups in the survey. They 
were the most likely to think that local interests and local 
complaints did not receive fair recognition from Ottawa, 
and they were the most inclined to regard the Federal 
Government as inefficient. It is relevant, perhaps, that few 
other occupational groups in the country are more 
affected by federal policies, or more seriously inconve- 
nienced by possible delays at the federal level. The farm- 
ers are members of a shrinking minority, and federal 
decisions strongly affect their livelihood. 

And yet, as a group, they are far from brilliantly in- 
formed of the government programmes that exist for no 
other purpose but to help them. In the survey, for instance, 
less than a quarter of the farmers knew that the ARDA 
programme involved both the Federal and provincial gov- 
ernments. Another survey commissioned by the Task 
Force — it included interviews by Recon Research Con- 
sultants, Limited, Toronto, with a total of 300 farmers in 
Red Deer, Fort Saskatchewan, Sarnia, Cornwall, Sher- 
brooke and Quebec — reported that almost four out of 
ten farmers had never in their lives even heard of ARDA. 
More than half of the farmers surveyed had indeed 
heard of the Farm Credit Corporation, but only one- 
third knew that the authority that administers the FCC 
loan is the Federal Government. Forty-eight per cent 
of all the farmers (and 70 per cent of those in Quebec) 
thought that their provincial agricultural representative 
was the most effective source of information on 
all aspects of farming. For farming information, they also 
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relied on agricultural publications; friends, relatives and 
other farmers; and their own experience. Seventy-nine 
per cent of them could remember receiving the Federal 
Government’s monthly Farm Letter, which goes out tc’ 
420,000 farmers, but only 27 per cent bothered to read ii 
fairly often. Twenty-nine per cent read it rarely or nevel 
and, at the time of the interviews, well over half of the 
farm households had on hand no government publication: 
at all. . 
The number of Canadian farmers has been declininy| 
steadily for a great many years. Many farmers faci 
continuing crises of survival, and therefore one migh! 
expect them to be highly informed of the working alter) 
natives that are open to them. And yet, only about six ou! 
of ten were even aware that the Federal Governmen 
had a programme to retrain people and only four per cen! 
could recall, without prompting, the name “Occupationa 
Training for Adults”. (None of the farmers in Quebe) 
could recall the name of the OTA programme). A dial 
farmer whose livelihood has become desperately marginé 
might well be more interested in news of Occupation 
Training for Adults than he is in a Department of Agr 
culture release on the latest subtleties of apple cultivatior) 
The way things are now, he may never hear of OTA. | 

The urban wage-earners: The urban wage-earners al 
perhaps the biggest of all special publics, and a centri 
point of the survey was that serious efforts should b 
made to supply more government information to working 
class employees than they’re now getting. “It could = 
argued that the wage-earner has or seeks more inform: 
tion because he represents the main point at which tt 
Federal Government impinges on the family.” It is depres, 
ing, in view of this concern, to learn that a great mar) 
urban workers are grossly ill-informed of the feder 
programmes that were designed to help them improve the; 
jobs and the daily lives of their families. Moreover, wag) 
earners, along with students, were among the occupation 
groups that favoured increased government spending ¢ 
information. In the course of Task Force research into tl 
effectiveness of the Canada Manpower Centres, 2( 
people who lived in low-income parts of Selkirk, Toront 
Montreal and Moncton were interviewed, and one of tl 
conclusions was that a full third could not recall at 
services that the Manpower Centres provided. In Montre 
and Moncton, fewer than four out of ten could give evi 
the location of a Manpower Centre. Forty-four per ce 
of the whole survey believed that the Canada Manpow 
Centre was the place where you go to collect. your unel 


yment insurance and, though some of these men had 
imselves collected unemployment benefits at one time 
‘another, 48 per cent even of them thought the 
power Centre was the office where the unemployed 
ie get their cash. The division of responsibility between 
: | Manpower Centres and the Unemployment Insurance 
mmission — is fairly new; there would appear to be a 
fusion of images and, just possibly, a failure of liaison. 
\ mere four per cent of the survey could recall the 
ne “Occupational Training for Adults” (although, after 
name had been given to them, 46 per cent said they 
| at least heard of the programme.) Forty-one per cent 
whe men whose schooling had never progressed beyond 
slic school knew anything at all of the oTA programme. 
s than half of those who had ever drawn unemploy- 
at insurance or who had been on welfare knew about 
No more than 15 per cent of the entire survey had ever 
an OTA pamphlet, and only ten per cent had even 
slightest knowledge about the workings of the Man- 
ver Mobility Programme. On the surface anyway, more 
i half of the people who most desperately need some- 
ig like oTA do not know any more about it than they 
about, say, Ming pottery. 

Forty per cent of those in the interviews had, at best, 
ya public school education; more than a third of them 
‘e earning $3,000 a year or under that. By most of the 
epted definitions of the day, many of them were 
»overished. Dirt poor. 

"he poor, and some other “special publics’: The 
momic Council of Canada has estimated that one in 
Canadians suffers from poverty. The poor are a special 
hic of their own. They are immune to the purposes of 
| press release. The Economic Council mentions 
..the accumulated defeat, alienation and despair which 
m so tragically are inherited by the next and succeeding 
erations.” The Council suggests that, “Anti-poverty 
icies should also be strongly oriented towards poor 
ple... It is too much taken for granted that almost 
welfare or social development information policy 
ds to have such an orientation. The extent to which it 
ually has can only be determined by carefully identify- 
poverty groups and evaluating the impact of policies 
them.” 

3y carefully identifying poverty groups. There are, 
HG special publics within the special public of the poor. 
2 Task Force report says, “There are about one quarter 
4 million Indians, Metis or Eskimos living in isolated, 
nitive conditions, facing climbing birth rates, high death 
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rates, low economic potential and declining opportunities 
for work, and confronting tremendous difficulties in adapt- 
ing to society.” There are poor immigrants who speak 
neither of what we call the founding tongues; there are 
impoverished members of a variety of ethnic groups, and 
each group is powerful, united and proud; and there are, 
to take one more example, the poorer members of the 
Negro community in Montreal or Halifax. 

Perhaps we may quote from yet another report that 

the Task Force commissioned: 
“There is a hard-core Negro society in Montreal and their 
scene revolves around the Black Bottom, the Harlem 
Paradise and Rockheads. They stick together in a close- 
knit unit and have little to do outside of their community. 
The Negro community is not conscious of the mainstream 
of information, and is as out of touch with the flow of 
events as the very poor, living in central and east 
Montreal.” 

It is difficult enough to reach the special public of the 
poor as a whole; it is perhaps even more difficult to 
reach the subdivisions of the poor. And yet, unless we 
are willing to accept that the whole idea of participatory 
democracy is mouthwash, unless we agree that the federal 
government has no obligation to inform citizens of their 
full rights, then the information services of the govern- 
ment should have no choice but to go out and try. 
(In connection with the poor anyway, it may be worth 
pointing out that, aside from whatever political and moral 
theories argue for the streamlining and redefinition of 
government information services, there is also a lowly, 
dollars-and-cents reason. One of the things that keeps 
potentially productive people out of the labour force and 
on the welfare rolls is ignorance. The poor are costing 
us an incalculably large amount of money.) 

The poor, and many workers and farmers, are special 
publics that may frequently be beyond any meaningful 
contact with the Federal Government not because they 
decided to be, but simply because that is part of the way 
their lives have taken them. There is another sort of 
outsider. This sort includes those who have freely decided 
to turn their backs on everything that smacks of Estab- 
lishment because, well, like, man, who needs all that jazz 
anyway? It includes the fans of the underground press, 
youngsters who can’t bear their parents, some of the 
roughly 300,000 university students in the country, motor- 
cycle gangs, petty criminals, underground film-makers, 
coffee-house habitués, and all manner of people who are 
usually lumped derogatorily under the simplistic label of 
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“hippies”. It also includes the more activist outsiders, 
the bombers, rioters, vandals, sometime looters and 
general storm troops of the growing disrespect for the 
rule of law in Canada. The troops are frequently grossly 
and deliberately misinformed about the activities of the 
Federal Government and it’s possible that fresh govern- 
ment information efforts, no matter how imaginative and 
adventurous, might fail to impress these people. Still, one 
piece of Task Force research claims that “The Company 
of Young Canadians is very active in Montreal and has 
secured the trust of the local alienated youth,” and, in 
any event, it’s difficult to see how the government infor- 
mation services can continue to avoid making an effort. 
Even if they were to fail to reach the self-consciously 
alienated, they could not help but learn something. 

But why is it that the poor and other disadvantaged 
groups are outsiders or, at least, unreached so far as the 
information efforts of the Federal Government are con- 
cened? We investigated the information programmes of 
several federal departments and agencies that concern 
themselves with social and economic matters. Our re- 
searchers concluded that one might expect a general 
awareness of special publics or poverty groups on the 
part of the relevant information services but that, 
“generally... this is not the case. Most divisions seem 
to see their information rdles as informing ‘the public’. 
For most divisions, outsiders do not exist. Their concern 
seems to be more departmental image-building. . .. Usual- 
ly, informing ‘the public’ is done through straightforward 
support for departmental programmes through the usual 
forms of press releases, feature items, general media liai- 
son, special brochures, pamphlets, exhibits and displays, 
or perhaps radio-television or film production or writing — 
in other words, through mass media efforts. ... The im- 
portant thing seems to be dissemination, not the use of or 
need by some public for information.” One cannot help 
wondering, does the expensive production of this stuff 
really matter to anyone? Except possibly to those who 
churn it out? 

All right. So the information services of the Federal 
Government are failing to take successful aim at what we 
choose to call the special publics of Canada. There are a 
variety of monumentally difficult reasons for this failure, 
but one might nevertheless ask, “So what?” Surely there 
are institutions and people and groupings of people that 
exist entirely outside the government information services 
and whose classic function it is to tell the people what 
government is doing and to tell government what the 


people feel needs doing. We have Cabinet Ministers «| 
MPs, haven’t we? We have lobbyists, haven’t we, lob’ 
ists for farmers, businessmen, and trade unionists? ‘ 
have the Press Gallery in Ottawa, haven’t we? We’ve } 
newspapers, radio, television and magazines (though jj 
so many of those any more), and what are all these m| 
media for if not, at least in part, to serve as filters for ‘ 
information that flows between the government and | 
people? 
The trouble with all this lies in the word “filter”, ‘| 
the fact that these people and institutions are free 
do the sort of filtering that suits their own purposes, ¢| 
these purposes may not necessarily coincide with 
specific information needs of the assorted publics in | 
country. There is a lot of Federal Government informat| 
that never gets to Canadians who might be able to pul 
to great personal use, and the reason it’s failing to | 
there is not that someone is suppressing it but simply t} 
this information does not help in the peddling of pape: 
Nor does it build the sort of mass interest upon wh! 
radio and television stations nurture themselves. | 
The mass media, to quote one professor’s report to | 
Task Force, must build large audiences or die. This “| 
tends to encourage attention-getting efforts of a more 
treme and raucous nature.... A Gresham’s law of mj 
media starts to operate with bad communication driv} 
out good. .... Complex issues and events lose out} 
simplification. Harmony is eroded by emphasis on discc! 
Faith is undermined by day-to-day emphasis on | 
attention-getting substance of crisis, lust, incompete 
and sloth..... ES 
The Task Force does not choose to set itself up as sil 
sort of self-appointed conscience for the mass media. I; 
not really concerned with the rightness or wrongness 0} 
deep and exploitable interest in human failings such} 
lust and sloth. The point is only that the mass media 
not necessarily the place where one turns to find, say, | 
price of tea in China, or the price of fish in Boston, é 
yet there are Canadians to whom facts like these | 
vitally important. 
Another report, based on interviews with leaders | 
opinion across the country, put the problem in a sligf| 
different way. The consensus, among these leaders, \: 
that the government must recognize the terrific diffict} 
that the mass media face in trying to keep up witht 
growing volume of information. In Parliament its! 
there’s a fresh importance to the information adventu! 
of committees of MPs. Outside Parliament, there are ct 
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\rences, seminars, assemblies and conventions and these 
re breeding on all sides; and they’re spawning schools of 
atements, briefs, position papers, studies, pronounce- 
ents, denunciations, revelations and, of course, bitter 
tacks. How can the Canadian press possibly keep up 
ith the pace? Can it ever be strong enough to provide 
lequate information in all fields? 

| “Furthermore,” the report asserts, “this involves com- 
ercial enterprises which, we may say, always remain 
»mewhat the slaves of their customers — who are more 
terested in political pranks than in policy .... The old 
vying that, ‘No news is good news’ can be reversed; 
mnerally speaking, for the mass media, ‘Good news is 
 news’.” 

|The Press Gallery at Ottawa would rather report the 
valry of Cabinet Ministers, or the gay times in the Com- 
‘ons question period, than the technicalities of some new 
ncial legislation to aid immigrants. The mass media, as a 
hole, would rather report the daily score of prime 
\inisterial kisses than government subsidies for adult 
lucation, and that’s all perfectly understandable because 
iat’s what most of their readers want. We’re not knocking 
. Those fellows have all got a job to do. But the immi- 
‘ant housewife is not hearing many of the things that she 
2eds to know, and her many children are Canadians, and 
hat we’re suggesting is that the government has a job to 
), too, and that part of it involves reaching them. 

| It is a contention of this Task Force that the informa- 
om services of the Federal Government must define the 
vecial publics in the country, and seek them out, and 
ave them in ways that they’ve not defined or sought 
i' served before. It is another contention of this Task 
orce that the job will require not only unprecedented 
)-ordination of government information functions; not 
aly a hard look at the quaint and gross and unwieldy 
iministrative machinery in the maze of existing informa- 
OM services; not only a new willingness to exploit the 
lore scientific and comprehensive methods of social re- 
‘atch; but also, and most crucially important, a fresh 
hilosophy of service and, for the first time, a declared 
olicy on the government’s obligation to provide timely 
(formation to the public and the public’s right of access 
) official information. 
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f the Department 


tefore the National Film Board came into being in 1939, 
ere was an organization called the Canadian Govern- 
rent Motion Picture Bureau. It had been around ever 
ince 1921, when Trade and Commerce had decided it 
eeded some sort of administrative apparatus to produce 
Ims about good Canadian things for foreign business- 
ren. A lot of people were not ecstatic about the old 
GMpB, and one of these was Ross McLean, the Private 
ecretary to Vincent Massey, who was Canada’s High 
‘ommissioner to London in those days. McLean per- 
uaded Massey to persuade John Grierson, a maker of 
locumentary films, to visit Canada and to observe the 
yay the comps made films. One of Grierson’s findings 
vas a Canadian Government film crew on location in 
‘ince Edward Island. Another of his findings was a 
econd Canadian Government film crew on location in 
‘ince Edward Island. Yet another of his findings was 
hat neither crew seemed to know that the other one was 
in the Island. 

Grierson presented a pretty tough report to the Govern- 
aent, in which he recommended the formation of a 
ational film unit that would know what it was doing, 
nd when the Government of the day passed the bill that 
reated the National Film Board it also named Grierson 
is the Board’s first director. Thus began one of the 
lappier and more legendary adventures in the modern 
tistory of Canadian culture. The story of CGMPB’s uncon- 
cious double-teaming of PEI is also interesting, however, 
is a fable that happened — and proved how expensive 
luplication of effort can occur, and how ill co-ordination 
nay lead to ludicrous results. Even within one branch of 
me federal department. The existence of information 
ervices within tens of Government departments and 
iwencies, and their virtual independence from one an- 
other immensely multiply the possibility of similar boobs 
ecurring. 

A deputy minister told the Task Force that his own 
lepartment had never had a strong information division 
decause the department was really more like the Holy 
Roman Empire than a government ministry, and each of 
ts many entities jealously guarded what it regarded as its 
Own prerogatives. It is possible the analogy might be 
2xpanded as an explanation of why a strong and com- 
orehensive and co-ordinated government information 
service has never been able to grow up and thrive. Are 
all the Government departments and agencies, taken 
together, really more like a Holy Roman Empire of 
prickly entities than they are like a government adminis- 


tration? Or is their prickliness merely an inevitable 
function of the increasing hugeness of Government? Or 
again, is their prickliness comparable to the prickliness 
of Canada’s provincial governments in their dealings with 
both one another and with Ottawa? Perhaps federalism 
is as difficult and challenging a way to work at the depart- 
mental level of government administration as it is at the 
constitutional level of intergovernmental relations. All 
federalism assumes a division of powers. All federalism 
calls for both considerable human compromise and extra- 
ordinary legal and administrative bonds to preserve 
cohesion. But we’ll let it pass. The comparison between 
the Holy Roman Empire and the prickly departmental 
entities in Ottawa is one that we have neither space nor 
courage to pursue. 

Instead, we'll take a brief look at how it is that the 

country has inherited this strangely varied collection of 
federal government information divisions. They grew as 
unevenly, as hesitantly, and as haphazardly as the country 
itself. There is a loopy, crooked and endearingly Canadian 
background to the situation described in the following 
passage from one Task Force study: 
“Authority for the establishment of public relations infor- 
mation directorates or divisions reflects no common policy 
throughout government departments or agencies. Of 
13 services studied intensively, five were created under 
provisions in the Acts establishing the departments. 
Two, one of which is among the largest services in Gov- 
ernment, could cite no authority. The balance cited a 
variety ... ranging from deputy ministerial directive to 
departmental manual. .. .” 

More than one study that the Task Force commis- 
sioned could not resist advising that, since there’s never 
been a government policy on information, the information 
divisions, like Uncle Tom’s Topsy, “just growed.” They 
also just happened. They were called into being, often 
at the last possible minute, to meet specific and developing 
crises. They have operated without defined government 
objectives and, except perhaps during World War II, 
without even the feeblest guidelines on organization, 
operation, function or interdepartmental co-operation. 

Perhaps Canada’s earliest official government informa- 
tion effort, an attempt to tell the world about ourselves, 
occurred a full 16 years before Confederation. The 
colonies of British North America managed to squelch 
their differences long enough to submit an astonishing 
variety of stuff to the great international exhibition at 
London’s Crystal Palace in 1851. The “Canadian” dis- 
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plays were strong on furs, feathers, minerals, timber, the 
stuffed heads of wild animals, paintings of caribou, and 
other reminders of the sheer ruggedness of our part of 
the world. (Now, considerably more than a century later, 
some government information efforts are still blithely 
promoting such simple, outdoorsy and no longer accurate 
images of Canada. And yet, other government informa- 
tion people have been fighting this very idea for decades. 
In 1928, someone in Immigration sent a thousand bou- 
quets of peony blossoms to England for display in booking 
offices; the report home noted that the peonies were 
“doing a lot to dispel the image of Canada as a land of 
snows.’’) 

Throughout the last decades of the last century, the 
Canadian Government, as well as some of the provinces, 
continued to be pleasantly and effectively exhibition- 
happy. In 1901, Sir Wilfrid Laurier established the Cana- 
dian Exhibition Commission, which reported to that 
pioneer among government information establishments, 
the Department of Agriculture. The function of the 
Exhibition Commission was to bring all of Canada’s 
national and international exhibitions under the authority 
of one agency. It was the first example of a Canadian 
Prime Minister’s becoming so personally concerned about 
a mess in government information that he stepped in 
himself to impose some machinery of co-ordination and 
efficiency. It would not be the last example. Governments 
have been so exceedingly conservative in all matters 
relating to information services that virtually every case 
of a dramatic innovation to meet the demands of the 
times has had to result from the direct influence of no 
less important an official than the Prime Minister. In 
1918, it was Sir Robert Borden, and the establishment 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics; in 1932, it was 
R. B. Bennett, and the Canadian Radio Broadcasting 
Corporation, precursor of the csc; in 1939, it was Mac- 
kenzie King, and the founding of the National Film 
Board. 

There are some important factors. that are common 
to these prime ministerial decisions. In the first place, 
the desire to make order out of chaos was generally 
crucial to the action; in Borden’s case, for instance, a 
commission had reported that the country badly needed 
a central statistical service to eliminate expensive duplica- 
tion of effort by assorted government departments. In 
the second place, particularly in the cases of the cBc and 
the NFB, the decisions were late and emphatic reflections 
in government of dramatic advances in the technology of 


communications. In the third place, these decisions we. 
generally taken during war or depression and, at su 
times, federal authority is strong in the country. It is n 
so strong when all’s right with the world and the on 
Canadian institutions on the march are the provinci 
governments, and such periods have not been auspicio’ 
for firm federal action in the field of government inform! 
tion. World War II, however, inspired a rich, suddi 
expansion of federal information services, and the on 
efficient system of co-ordination that they have ever ha 
The product then was propaganda, a use of efficien: 
Canadians would not countenance in peacetime. | 
Long before that, in the genesis, there was the Depa. 
ment of Agriculture. In the 19th Century, it was the pill 
of government information; and it is still one of the bigg: 
more ambitious and highly organized information di 
sions in Ottawa. Then, as the country’s manufacturi| 
capacity grew so did the pressure for Government rece! 
nition of business interests and, in 1892, the Departme 
of Trade and Commerce was created. It rapidly becat 
the second great source of government information. 
the early decades of the Twentieth Century, the mai) 
information activities of the Canadian Government | 
mained in Agriculture, and Trade and Commerce. The 
were the Departments where a clear case could be ma 
that there was a direct relationship between informati| 
and turning a dollar. There was no talk in those dé 
about using information to reflect our linguistic duali 
or our cultural pluralism, to ourselves and to ot! 
countries. The idea was to make a buck. In matters | 
information policy or philosophy, government departme. 
were slow to embrace change and reluctant to acknowlec 
with action that the information they held belonged | 
the people and might contribute to the health of i 
democracy. There is no question but that some of | 
reluctance has stubbornly lingered into the Sixties. | 
We can trace it back a long way. Mackenzie King, Ww 
was Deputy Minister of Labour, founded the Labi 
Gazette in 1900 but, after that, the Labour Departmi| 
postponed formal acknowledgement of information se: 
ices for more than four decades. In 1922, the Postmas 
General was pleased with some pamphlets that his Ex: 
utive Assistant had designed, and he gave the man perm: 
sion to carry on as unofficial information officer for 
Department. The Executive Assistant continued as “put: 
relations” chief all through the Twenties and into [ 
Thirties and then, in 1936, 14 years after he’d desigt: 
the pamphlets, the Post Office finally organized for | 


veal, official Information Section. Only very recently, 
Department of Justice, which had always held that 
affairs were too esoteric to lend themselves to accurate 
planation by crass information people, finally asked to 
ye an information officer on staff. And, to this day, 
ire is little government staff; and no effective govern- 
nt machinery to collect and dispense the vast and 
zely unorganized amount of cultural information that’s 
ig about the country. 

In the Twenties and, particularly, the Thirties, govern- 
ints rapidly moved into fields of social legislation. The 
3ration to the cities, expanded educational oppor- 
uities, and developing technology all made the wide dis- 
(nination of information more necessary than it had been 
J, at the same time, easier. But nevertheless, most of 
| government information services that existed in Can- 
i by the Thirties continued to plod along their rigidly 
yarate paths. 

World War 1 changed all that for a while. In 1939, 
| Government set up the Department of National War 
yvices, and one of its assignments was “...to co- 
jlinate existing government information and _ publicity 
\vices.” Aside from an effort in 1937-38 to bring order 
io Canadian information programmes in the United 
‘sagdom, this was the first attempt since the time of 
jurier to co-ordinate the government’s information serv- 
(is. Out of National War Services came the Wartime 
Jormation Board. Its function was not only to co- 
linate interdepartmental information efforts but also to 
sure “...an informed and intelligent understanding of 
} purposes and progress of the Canadian war effort.” 
\e¢ Board was directly responsible to the Prime Minister. 
During this time of powerful federal authority and 
)rtime pressure, the Transport Department got a formal 
,Ormation Division; the Pensions and National Health 
‘partment set up an Information Branch to deal with 
erans’ affairs (the Department of Veterans Affairs was 
jt established until 1945); the Department of Labour 
-ablished an Information Division; and, in 1944, so 
1 the new Department of National Health and Welfare. 
The most revolutionary development, however, was 
, Wartime Information Board itself. Research and 
alysis of the history of government information services 
ggests that, “The important element for later informa- 
/n planners to note was the wis’s effort to co-ordinate 
 government’s existing public information services . 

P comparable comprehensive approach to federal | in- 
tmation was allowed to continue after the war.’ 


i 


Peace killed this last machinery to impose a degree of 
central control on the information activities of the federal 
government. There was pretty general agreement to dis- 
continue the Board’s domestic operations but to preserve 
its overseas efforts. To do this, the Government establish- 
ed the faintly ominous-sounding Canadian Information 
Service. The wis’s employees went over to the cis but, 
by 1947, when the Government decided to amalgamate 
the cIs with the Department of External Affairs, the old 
wartime level of interdepartmental co-ordination had 
drastically declined and, once more, total departmental 
autonomy asserted itself in matters of information. (An 
organization that was part of the wartime structure of 
information co-ordination, and still survives is a modified 
cBC International Service. It was founded in 1942 as a 
broadcasting arm of the Wartime Information Board. ) 

In 1946, formal classification of information officers 
occurred (salaries at Level 1 began at $2,400; at Level 4, 
at $4,500). In 1954, the Department of Public Works 
finally established an Information Division. Information 
staffs grew fatter, and so did information expenditures. 
“Significant structural changes continued throughout the 
Fifties and Sixties in various departments ....” one report 
advises. “However, each tended to follow its own separate 
path of development. Interdepartmental liaison was essen- 
tially lacking.” And, of course, it still is. 

While the federal information services drift downriver, 
bumping and bobbing and sometimes disappearing entirely 
in rapids of confusion, several of the provinces have also 
moved into the information stream, and they appear to 
be smoothly avoiding some of the great navigational errors 
of the Federal Government. (Now, there is a national 
achievement for you; Ottawa, by its own long awful 
example, has demonstrated to the country how not to 
organize government information services.) Ontario co- 
ordinates its important information activities; Quebec has 
its Office de Information et de Publicité du Québec, with 
a staff of more than 160 people who work in radio, 
television, film and print, and with information offices in 
Paris, New York, London, Montreal, Rimouski, and even 
in Ottawa. Nova Scotia now has a highly centralized 
information service, and there is one in Saskatchewan. 
Manitoba has a Director of Information Services, and 
it’s an indication of the importance with which the 
Provincial Government regards him that he deals directly 
with Cabinet ministers. British Columbia has its own 
magazine distributed in many parts of Canada. Meanwhile, 
the apparently perpetual division from one another of the 
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federal information services conquers their national effect- 
iveness. 

The combination of no co-ordination, no common 
legislative justification even for the existence of informa- 
tion services, and conservatism that verges on chronic 
timidity has had a number of stultifying effects on federal 
information programmes, and on the competence and 
morale of federal information staff. It has also led to a 
remarkably large and aimless variety of methods and 
administrative practices. No report could possibly list 
every specific example of these practices and failings but, 
in the chapters that follow, we will try to arrange some 
highlights that reflect the general gloom. 


fhapter IV 
, Mg Are You Happy in the Service ? 


‘aere are roughly 400 information service officers in the 
}:deral Government, and at least as many more men and 
‘omen who, while not formally classified as Isos, perform 
ae sort of an information function or another. Of the 
)0-odd information people a good many would not 
ypear to be happy public servants. Admittedly, if one 
ere to ask any large group of federal employees whether 
‘ey were happy in the service, one would get a fair 
amber of snappy replies; nevertheless, Task Force re- 
‘arch suggests that the information personnel are dis- 
‘untled to a unique degree. One survey asked a good- 
‘zed sample of information service officers (they were 
‘l below the management levels) a variety of questions 
»ncerning their attitude to their work and how they felt 
yout their future with the Government. Their answers, 
| a whole, were bleak: 

Imost half of them felt that management in their depart- 
ents only partly understood the value of information 
Tvices; 

wo-thirds said that the performance of their own infor- 
ation divisions was only partly contributing to gaining 
ie objectives of their departments; 

alf the sample said they were often required to perform 
erical duties. 

nly half felt that their superiors were assessing their 
formance adequately and fairly; 

ewer than a quarter of them were happy with internal 
ommunications and 52 per cent said they were not kept 
ily informed about activities within their own depart- 
‘ents or, for that matter, even within their own informa- 
on divisions; 

ifty-two per cent said their jobs offered insufficient 
oportunity for career advancement; 

xty per cent felt that the importance of their work 
istified higher salaries than they were getting; 
It is true that 83 per cent thought they would remain 
5 ISOs, at least for the next five years, but their reasons 
wanting to continue were not, as a rule, exciting 
-xample: “family commitments prevent uprooting at this 
age of life’). The 1sos were not asked whether they 
ould object to seeing their sisters marry a government 
‘formation officer but, nevertheless, almost a third of 
lem did say that they would not encourage a relative to 
low their footsteps into a career as an Iso for the 
‘overnment of Canada. 

It may be argued that the terms of reference of this 
ask Force say nothing about investigating the spiritual 
ell-being of information people in the ranks but, as any 


unhappy Iso will tell you (and quite a few did tell us) 
frustration on the job is directly related to the archaic 
and half-hearted way in which his superiors regard the 
information function, to the public irrelevance of much 
that the Government does in the name of spreading in- 
formation, and to the aimlessness, or outright absence of 
purpose at the top. 

We will get to these in more detail later but, before that, 
it should be useful to define or, at least, try to define some 
of the unhappy ones a little more fully than we have. 
Most Isos have been in the Public Service for either a 
fairly long time or a fairly short time. Well over half of 
those who replied to one questionnaire had been in the 
service for 11 or more years, and more than a quarter 
of them had been in for five years or fewer. On the whole 
isos are slightly older than the general population of the 
Federal Public Service. In January, the time of our 
research, more than a third of them were 41 to 50 years 
of age and, among those who were over 60, not one was 
at the management level. Retirements cause few vacancies 
in senior positions. 

Eighty-eight per cent of all Isos are below the first 
level of management (Is-4). A quarter of the Isos, or 
perhaps a hundred of them, are women; but no woman 
has been promoted to the point where she has any man- 
agement responsibility. (The Task Force asked, “What 
training or further experience do you feel you require to 
enhance your qualifications for promotion?” and one of 
the more eloquently simple replies was, “I do not have 
high hopes for promotion. I am a female.”) 

Almost all sos had some sort of employment experience 
before they joined the Government. Their numbers, per 
department or agency, vary from one to more than 50 
and, though 90 per cent of them work in the national 
capital area, only 37 per cent even claim to be bilingual. 
Eighty-two per cent of the 376 who responded to ques- 
tions by the Public Service Commission regarding lan- 
guage, listed English as their first tongue, and the other 
18 per cent listed French; 27 per cent of those who listed 
English said they were bilingual, and 85 per cent of those 
who listed French. Most isos received their high school 
education either in Ontario or outside Canada. About 36 
per cent of all 1sos are university graduates and, at the 
fairly exalted level of 1s-5, this rises to 62 per cent. 

In sum, if we may be so unfair as to propose your 
typical 1so, he is a wasp in his mid-forties. He was born 
and educated to a high school graduation in Ontario; he 
has never had a working knowledge of French; he’s been 
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in the Public Service for perhaps 15 years and, before 
that, maybe he had jobs on newspapers. He is an Is-3 
now, which means he earns somewhere between $10,482 
and $11,913 and that, he thinks, is not enough. He is sure 
that he is smarter, harder working and more dedicated to 
government information work than quite a few of the Is-4s 
and Is-5s whom he happens to know, and he may just be 
right. A report on personnel management in one of the 
larger information divisions refers to “insufficient planning, 
weak leadership, lack of communication with staff —in 
summary, weak management at many levels: depart- 
mental, director, supervisory. The weak management cap- 
ability and, more especially, a lack of orientation to and 
effectiveness in personnel management are afflictions com- 
mon to information divisions.” 

None of this strikes our typical Iso as fair, and there are 
a number of other depressing aspects of his job that he’s 
in the habit of taking home to his wife. Perhaps he is the 
very 180 who, when asked what training he needed to 
qualify for promotion, replied, “Under the present promo- 
tional guidelines, what will do me the most good is 
the passing of time, and the growth of a few grey hairs.” 

His particular department does not care to put a 
definition of his work on the record. He’s been there since 
Louis St-Laurent was Prime Minister, but no one has 
ever given him a printed definition of his duties. Almost 
half the 1sos who replied to the Task Force questionnaire 
were in the same fix and, though not all of them objected 
to this fuzziness of function, most did, and quite strongly. 
Asked if “you would prefer” to have a statement of duties 
and, if so, why, one Iso replied, “My first reaction to this 
cuestion was ‘You must be kidding.’ I don’t know of any 
organization which doesn’t have such a procedure except 
my department. What an appalling situation!” Another 
thought it “Highly indispensable that one should know 
his goals rather than working blindly from day to day”, 
and a third said, “Since I have no job specification, as 
far as I am concerned, I have no job.” 

Sloppy, casual internal communications are another 
source of unhappiness among Isos. Roughly half of them 
complained that communication about the more important 
activities in their own departments was oral, second-hand 
or simply did not exist. One reported that, “The head of 
is did not know of my appointment until I stumbled 
over him eight months after my employment” and a fairly 
typical reply to questions about internal communication 
came from an Iso who said that, in his office, there were 
no official methods of keeping 1sos informed of depart- 


mental affairs but “the grapevine and an inording 
curiosity manage to satisfy at least some of the holes 
(Only about a third of all government departmer 
publish magazines for their staffs and, among even sor 
of those few publications, there’s no real understandi 
of what the staff wants to read, and much of the ne 
is irrelevant, unimportant and untopical. ) 
Most 1sos have earnest and constructive suggest 
to improve internal communications. They recommend 
such exotic solutions as regular staff meetings with 
the information divisions, and an end to the exclusion | 
their own boss, the Information Services Director, fr¢ 
the inner sanctum of departmental management. 
The Task Force also asked isos how their performar 
was assessed, and how often. One replied, ““Apparen 
by the number of pieces of paper I turn out,” and thou: 
this was a trifle more snide than most of the replies, 
fairly represented the 1sos’ confusion. A quarter of th: 
said they were assessed by means of an appraisal form th 
their supervisors developed and completed once a ye 
Another quarter said they were assessed against th 
“performance”, but no one made any mention of pre: 
termined goals for performance. Another quarter sim 
had no idea at all of how their superiors assessed tk 
performance, and a full third did not know how of 
such assessment occurred. | 
Many of the Isos brought a bitter sort of zest to reply, 
to a question about the factors that would tend to mi 
them quit their jobs, and it was here perhaps that tl 
were most profoundly revealing of the malaise that aff 
the government information services in a variety of | | 
pressing ways. Most of the factors that would inspire 1 
to quit their jobs relate to the fact that, throughout | 
more influential levels of government, the calling and 
rdle, the importance and the democratic purpose of | 
information officer have been, at best, misunderstood a 
at worst, both misunderstood and consistently downga 
“The average information officer,” says one newspa) 
editor, “rates along the line in authority with the ¢) 
filing clerk, the head of janitorial services or the © 
who fills the water glasses when the chief officers | 
working.” 
The following are a few of the 1sos replies to the T) 
Force question about factors that might make them le 
the public service: 
“Exasperation and frustration if assigned to superv 
with hidebound attitudes. Lack of promotion opport, 
ities.” 


bing now three years at the top of salary scale. No 
youraging prospect at present, unless someone is super- 
uated.” 
‘have already informed my department that I wish to 
‘reclassified into the administrative category. I realize 
't this information service is so removed from the core 
departmental activity that our work is at best incidental. 
I am not reclassified I will have to leave the Public 
ivice.” 
lack of recognition, financial and otherwise. Frustration 
dealing with grey bureaucratic authority, both in infor- 
‘tion management and departmental management. 
ieueing’ for promotion. Linear, chronological advance- 
int.” 
rustrations caused by the meddling of senior officials 
‘o hamstring approved projects through incompetence, 
sciousness, stupidity — or all three. A deputy minister 
‘not necessarily a competent editor or writer or judge 
graphics.” 
The tendency to regard the information division as an 
»han, or as something that’s really irrelevant to the 
ictional obligations of a department, is a dismal enough 
»blem for hundreds of lower-level information people 
it stems from an even more crucial frustration near 
| top. In several departments, the directors of informa- 
1 report not to a deputy minister but to someone under 
a. In several departments, directors of information are 
} members of any senior management committee. Some- 
hes, the director of information is invited to drop in to 
\enior management meeting merely when something is 
the agenda that can be defined strictly as an informa- 
in matter. One way to judge the importance of your 
'tk is the importance of the man to whom your boss 
1s the right to report. 
“Disparity in the levels of morale in public relations 
formation staffs is a significant and disturbing element,” 
"s one of the Task Force’s more extensive studies. 
' is noted, however, that information services with high 
'wale are generally those where public relations are 
arded by management as an important and integral 
t of the department’s or agency’s function, where the 


‘ector reports at senior level, and is on the management 


‘mmittee....” 


‘Certain areas in government administration, however, 
‘atinue to regard public relations “as an activity to be 
erated rather than as a valuable and sophisticated tool 


‘be used to the common advantage of Government and 


i public.” When it comes to the effective uses of public 
| 


relations, and the spreading of information, the Federal 
Government of Canada is at least a decade behind some 
private industry. In many private corporations, and even 
in Crown Corporations, the senior public relations officer 
is a vice-president. The recently retired president of 
Northern Electric had risen to the presidency through 
the public relations field, and his case is far from unique. 

And yet, the report to the Task Force continues. “In 

Canadian Government administration there appears to be 
a ceiling in the information-public relations field which, 
with one recent exception, prohibits directors from ad- 
vancing beyond the Is-6 level into senior officer ranks. 
This inhibition is consistent with the downgrading of the 
public-relations function. ...” 
“It may not be too strong to observe that to require a 
director of information to design and administer a com- 
prehensive public relations-information programme and, 
at the same time, deny him access to top management 
counsels and the rank which gives him an authoritative 
voice in a stratified Public Service, is tantamount to 
putting him in the ring with a tough adversary with one 
hand tied behind his back... . It may be noted in passing 
that one of the smoothest operating government informa- 
tion services, the Department of National Defence, is 
headed by a senior officer (Brigadier-General), that he 
reports directly to his Deputy Minister and when neces- 
sary to the chief of staff and is a member of the senior 
management committee... .” 

The Task Force also interviewed several deputy minis- 
ters, and some of their opinions amounted to parallel 
testimony that, as an Ottawa newspaper editor put it, 
“Information chiefs are not sufficiently part of the policy- 
making discussions. They are the low men on the depart- 
mental totem pole.” More than one deputy minister 
defined the information réle in an extraordinarily narrow 
way, and as a function of limited usefulness. Some deputy 
ministers said that their departments had never really 
gotten around to setting out their objectives for their 
information divisions, and a couple of others agreed that 
the keynote of their relations with all information media 
was “circumspection.” Their reaction to queries “after 
the facts” was always defensive. 

At the same time, however, it was the consensus, 
among those deputy ministers who were most conscious 
of the importance of the information function in a democ- 
racy and among the journalists, executive assistants and 
Members of Parliament who spoke to the Task Force 
that the Government should grant to all the directors of 
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information services the right of access to their deputy 
ministers, and their ministers as well. 

Nor, of course, were the information officers them- 
selves without some advice in a matter so crucial to 
their own careers. Within the past year, two groupings of 
government information officers have swiftly blossomed, 
and they have demonstrated to the Task Force their 
earnest and responsible concern over a great range of 
problems that afflict their work. The Information Services 
Management Institute of the Federal Institute of Manage- 
ment (ISMIFIM, for short) says that it is “comprised of 
the more senior Information Officers” and, in January, it 
submitted to us an elegantly packaged and thorough study 
paper and brief in both languages. ISMIFIM made more 
than 50 well-informed recommendations, and one of 
these was “that Directors of Information report direct 
to the deputy minister or his equivalent.” Another was 
“that directors of information be members of the deputy 
minister’s management committee and as such participate 
in the development of recommendations submitted for 
policy considerations to the minister or deputy minister.” 
The second of these new associations of information 
officers, the 1s Group, consisted of somewhat lowlier 
denizens in the hierarchy of government information and, 
though they were not keen on seeing their bosses in 
ISMIFIM perform as departmental policy-makers, they did 
feel that 1sos “should be privy to the discussions and 
policy-making plans of government management... .” 

Finally, before we leave this long and faintly morbid 
matter of the status and happiness of Isos, it is relevant 
to acknowledge that not all of them are energetic enough 
any more, or dedicated enough, or plain smart enough 
to inspire confidence at the policy-making levels of their 
departments. This should not startle anyone, nor give 
anyone cause for either satisfaction or self-recrimination. 
It is a direct result of the cloudy history, the current 
confusion, lack of research tools and the perpetual in- 
adequacy of what must laughably be called the system of 
government information services. The system has allowed 
some ISOs to turn not only morose or angry, but also dull 
and ignorant. 

A Task Force study of the information division of 
one department reported that many Isos had made so 
little effort to keep themselves informed of departmental 
administrative problems that, in the eyes of the adminis- 
trators, they simply lack credibility. “In the department 
generally ...there are complaints about lack of quality 
of information services output, lack of depth of informa- 


tion officers, lack of co-ordination.” hy 

Another report, based on research into several inform) 
tion divisions, concluded that, “Ironically, very few i) 
formation services personnel are making a conscious at 
continuing effort to establish and maintain a good workit 
relationship with the most important internal ‘publi 
administrators of the programmes that information ser, 
ices support. . . . The mutual misunderstandings th 
result... can produce dissatisfaction in both groups.” — 

Moreover, the mps and the executive assistants | 
cabinet ministers with whom Task Force interviewe 
conversed, talked not just about the importance of givi 
the top information officers access to exalted minister 
ears but also about the importance of finding informati! 
officers who are qualified to make those ears hear. ] 
formation officers must have the brains and competence | 
hold the respect of their departmental superiors. Not | 
of them have. 

Still, the existence of some unqualified and uninspir| 
information officers in the Public Service does not just’ 
the preservation of the system that nurtures them. | 
succinct lament against this system came from an Iso 
one of the lower levels. He said, “I am a young man w) 
came to the Public Service from private business. I cal 
knowing it would cost me money. This I accepted. Wha 
didn’t anticipate, and what I don’t appreciate, is the li 
of: responsibility, authority, influence on manageme’ 
respect of management, opportunity for advancement. | 
In summary, I ceased to be an integral part of a mana) 
ment team, and became a junior.” 

There is a spirit abroad in the Federal Governmi 
that moves to preserve virtually all information peor 
regardless of their age, as juniors. The urgency of the ( 
requires the spirit be abolished. It is time informat 
service officers, and others engaged in government | 
formation work, had the sort of dignity that can arise 0 
from a declared government policy on the purpose 
their work. 

The policy could conceivably be important on a vai 
broader scale as well. There’s a sense in which the en 
Public Service, whose function it is to serve the peo! 
of Canada, is one, huge, information service. It is 
coming increasingly more huge and, if the Governm| 
continues to regard the information function in so cas 
and shabby a way that even the professional informat 
people can perform neither happily nor ably, one can 
help wondering about the spirit of the whole Pul 
Service in its daily contact with the people of Canad 
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| failure of successive governments to establish general 
mation policy; the lack of interdepartmental co- 
‘nation of information services; the triumph of depart- 
ital sectionalism in the information field; the confusion 
to whom each division is addressing; the variations, 
lartment by department, in everything from morale to 
ounting methods; the absence of a central set of 
idards by which Isos might measure their own achieve- 
its — such inconsistencies and failings have all con- 
uted to an atmosphere that has tolerated bungling, 
tured professional lassitude, lent security to the in- 
ipetent, and allowed supreme disorder. 

Ve’re about to cite a little more evidence for all this 
| before we go on, we feel impelled to mention, as 
ryone should in such circumstances, that there have 
ted been brilliant and hard-working information 
iple in the Federal Government, and there still are. 
*y ve done fine work, and they’re still doing fine work. 
ve much of what follows consists of a somewhat 
intless catalogue of juicy failures, it is first proper to 
nowledge some of Canada’s quite remarkable successes 
the field of government information. Perhaps they will 
ve inspirational to someone. They include the National 
n Board, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the 
vadian Government Travel Bureau, some departmental 
vities, the country’s long and distinguished record at 
‘ibitions and fairs, the fact of the new Manpower 
2es and, in many respects, the integrity of such central 
cies as the Queen’s Printer and the Dominion Bureau 
\Statistics. Canada, despite the periodic fury in the 
mmons over the cBc, has been noticeably and enviably 
cessful in setting up such institutions, insulating them 
im the fiercest political weather, and allowing them to 
ve. At the same time, many of these Sperauions are 
erally not “government information services” in the 
re strict sense. They are really services of social com- 
nication that are supported by government funds, and 
relevant thing about them, in the Task Force’s view, 
hat successive Canadian governments have been so very 
ch more successful in setting up services of this kind 
n they have been in establishing a policy to put their 
a house of departmental information services in a 
dition that might be mistaken for order. And that 
ags us back to the case that matters. In this chapter. 
| Case consists of a catalogue of failures, anachronisms 
| inadequacies. We’ve divided them into 12 rather 
itrary mini-chapters. The catalogue is not comprehen- 
». It is merely a sampler. 
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I. Uses And Abuses Of The English Language 


A professor at the University of British Columbia under- 
took, with considerable nobility, to examine roughly 
two hundred Federal Government publications, and to 
comment upon their effectiveness as prose. The following 
are among his more relevant generalizations: 

“Their chief limitation is their dullness. ... What dis- 
turbs the reader even more than their manifest illiteracy 
is the sheer unintelligibility of the phrasing.... Page 
after page has been used as a dumping ground for in- 
formation that nobody seems to want.... It may be 
thought that a light sprinkling of grammatical uncertainties 
across a page of agricultural advice is of no great account. 
It is, in fact, no more excusable than a light sprinkling 
of sand upon a box of strawberries.” And, finally, a couple 
of questions: “Does the reader see Government as illi- 
terate, confused, sunk in the jargon of the social sciences, 
given to awkward concealments, its right hand not know- 
ing what its left hand is up to? Or is the image one of 
candor, clarity and ready communication?” The “reader” 
is millions of readers, and his answers matter. 


2. Uses And Abuses Of The French Language 


A great many of the Government’s assorted information 
efforts in print especially in science and technology are 
never available in the French language and, among those 
that are, the translations from the English are often both 
lousy and late. As a group, the information officers 
themselves recognize the need for more and better-written 
French information than the Government is now produc- 
ing. Part of the problem is that, for many of the more 
qualified French Canadians, a job as an Iso for the Federal 
Government is not exactly the promised land. Out of 33 
allegedly bilingual English-speaking Isos who were trans- 
ferred or exchanged positions last year, one researcher 
reported that exactly two were capable of carrying on a 
serious conversation in French. Only nine per cent of our 
sampling of 20 per cent of the Iso rank and file actually 
prefer to work in French. The result of all this is that 
much of the prose put out by the Federal Government in 
French is every bit as dull, cloggy and incompetent as the 
worst prose put out by the Federal Government in 
English. (Here, among the information efforts of the 
Government at Ottawa, the languages of our two great 
founding peoples are at last almost equal; they are abused 
to an equally horrid degree.) 
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The dean of a French-speaking school of literature 
reported that the federal government stuff he’d read in 
French was heavy, twisted and flat. The best that could 
be said for it was that, in its dullness, it was at least 
correct. It was so uninspired and dense, however, that 
even someone who was already well disposed towards 
government publications would soon find that it irritated 
and even humiliated him. This gentleman, while con- 
sidering how badly the Federal Government treated his 
own language, could not help wondering if all the govern- 
ment’s talk about the sanctity of the two official languages 
was not just that. Talk. The government, he said, had 
failed to make a single French Canadian feel at ease with 
the language in any one of its publications. With reference 
to translation, he said that the poverty and lack of skill in 
the federal government’s use of French inevitably gave 
French Canadians the uneasy feeling that they might as 
well read a publication in its original English form. (The 
French Canadian thus has the opportunity to be bored, 
irritated, confused and humiliated in not one, but two 
languages, and how’s that for a policy on bilingualism?) 


3. Graphic Design, And The Look Of Things To Come 


An authority on the design of publications assessed the 
design standards of publications produced by roughly 
20 government departments, and his assignment de- 
manded easily as much resolution and strength of character 
as did the studies on the use of language. The following 
are a few of the larger things he had to say: 

“The old-time, energy-consuming, hit-or-miss technique is 
still being used....In ‘this age of specialization there is 
still a strong current of opinion that everyone can be a 
designer and everyone can act as a publisher. In this 
highly technical and highly aesthetic profession, we find 
an army of non-professionals deciding the critical issues 
of how to communicate ideas, the design of the publica- 
tion, the type style and sizes, the visuals to be used, the 
format and so on....If asked to make a general state- 
ment about overall quality, the words unimpressive, dull 
and unprofessional come quickly to mind.” 

The report on graphic design also mentions the lack 
of any design concept among government information 
divisions; the use of too many type styles and sizes within 
one publication; unjustified use of a great range of for- 
mats; inconsistent use of departmental credit lines; uneven 
printing; improper choice of papers; plain ‘“‘poor layout”; 
the use of colour and photographs for mere decoration 


rather than communication; and a chronically unimagir 
tive approach to solving the problems of communicatic 
The impression that the report gives is that, no mat) 
what the design boner may be, the Government of Cana’ 
has either committed it or will soon find a way to comr! 
it. There was a clear and crying need for design syste) 
so that it would no longer be necessary for public servan 
many of them hopelessly unqualified in graphics, to desi 
every two-bit pamphlet from the ground up. | 
A report on government publications asked how { 
reader sees his government and, here in the area of desi 
as well, the quality of the Federal Government’s image’ 
partly at stake: 
“Over the years, we have watched the growth of su 
well-known corporate bodies as Olivetti, KLM, the Lond) 
Transport and 1BM. Their recognition throughout ‘| 
world, and business success, can be attributed largely : 
good design philosophy, management and co-ordinatii 
This same philosophy ... should be applied to Canad 
government work. The benefits to be gained are direc 
associated with the a wishes to establish 
stronger national identity. . 
It is worth remembering, in a discussion of design é! 
the national identity, that although the famous CN “wor 
was the object of considerable ridicule only a few ye 
ago it is now a proud and effective symbol, act! 
Canada and abroad, of one of the world’s better railroz. 
It has given Canadian National a stamp on the pul 
mind, and a fresher sort of drama than it had before. i 
discussion of graphic design in government might well 
extended to include not just the visual feeling of publi: 
tions and letterhead but also a symbol, or a pattern! 
symbols, or a pattern of visual effects that might proly 
the federal presence on trucks, cars, buildings, mailbo:) 
television commercials, newspaper ads, and so on. 
“The Federal Government owns many offices and m! 
real estate here in Quebec,” says a federal public servi! 
“Is each a thoughtful, silent witness to a dynamic fed: 
presence? Not likely. The most recent federal space | 
be occupied is decorated entirely with provincial Poa 
The only visual reminders of the federal presence in | 
two postal stations which I frequent are portraits of | 
Queen, which are probably as offensive artistically: 
politically to us Québecois. No Canadian flag. No att, 
tive posters. No displays.” | 
We'll return later to the matter of assertion of ! 
federal presence but, for the moment, perhaps it is eno 
to observe that the competent use of language, and } 
f 


onal standards of graphic design, are surely two of 
more obvious and straightforward ways by which a 
‘mmment could demonstrate to its people that some- 
|s it actually knows what it is doing. 


Money, Money, Money 


the matter of money, as in every other matter of 
vern in the information services, a loose and highly 
\al attitude at the top can spread down and infect the 
er parts. Successive governments have failed to take 
‘information function seriously enough even to give it 
(finition in accounting, and it should therefore not be 
(startling to learn that the bookkeeping practices of 
departments with respect to the information divisions 
puzzling, somewhat amateurish, and occasionally 
nright weird. A study on one section of the informa- 
} division of a large social-affairs department is edu- 
nal in this respect. It found that: 

Cost data are not sufficient to allow anyone to calculate 
‘real dollar costs of information programmes, and this 
‘ns it is impossible to know how successful such 
‘rammes have been. If you don’t know what you’ve 
| for something, it is usually difficult to know whether 
as worth it. 

‘This section was slow to provide up-to-date figures 
spending. The latest figures it could give the Task 
ce were for the fiscal year 1967-68. Estimates for 
first nine months of 1968-69 would have been useful. 
| For 1967-68, this section budgeted to spend 
12,700 on advertising and publications. Instead, it spent 
| $211,165, or about 40 per cent of the budget. The 
» year, a similar bid for money was made, resulting 
another surplus. For two years running then, there 
‘Id appear to have been an incomprenhensibly large 
lus, amounting altogether to more than $589,535. 
This section also has a strange idea of priorities. In 
‘Judgeting, it has set up five categories as priorities. 
/ yet, in its projections of spending for 1969-70, the 
\ listed as fifth and last in the order of priorities 
2ars to be getting the second-most amount of money. 
( on this list of budgeting priorities, fifth is second, 
| fourth is fifth, and second is fourth, but third really 
hhird, and first is perfectly first. Perhaps there’s a 
stem of communications here somewhere. 
is investigation of government advertising also made 
hatic reference to insufficient cost data: 

was only with great difficulty that approximate figures 


could be obtained of what the Government of Canada 
and its agencies spent on advertising and other promo- 
tional and information services. There do not appear to 
exist generally accepted definitions of what expenditures 
should be classified as advertising, what as information 
services, what as public relations and publicity material, 
and what as other promotional services.... Such data 
are essential both for overall and specialized communica- 
tion planning and the assessment of the effect of adver- 
tising expenditures made by government departments.” 

There is good reason for the considerable concern over 
so dry a matter as budgeting procedures in federal infor- 
mation. For, as far as the Task Force could gather, it is 
costing Canadians in 1969-70 as much as $148,000,000, 
and that is a lot of income tax. We cannot be any more 
precise than that; nor, we believe, could any human. 

Treasury Board has not required the departments to 
record all information costs as such. Each department 
records information costs in its own frequently whimsical 
way. It is a symptom of something, a symptom of the 
lack of any common system, in any area of professional 
endeavour among the assorted information divisions, that 
there is simply no generally accepted accounting procedure 
by which anyone can calculate exactly how much the 
Canadian Government spends on spreading and getting 
information. 

Task Force researchers first sought the help of the 
Treasury Board, and the Auditor-General. They got co- 
operation but not all the figures they required. Next, they 
sent questionnaires on costs directly to 23 departments 
and 44 agencies and when the questionnaires also failed 
to elicit enough useful cost data, they visited some of the 
departments to interview information directors and finan- 
cial officers. They concluded that “...the anomalies are 
as numerous as the departments and agencies” which 
means there could be 23, plus 44 anomalies. “It is ap- 
parent that any total cost, computed under the present 
system of accounting, can only be at best a general 
estimate of the cost of public information services, and 
that any analysis provided is partly based on ‘guestimates’. 
In order to be able to measure the efficiency of the infor- 
mation services in the future in relation to the dollar 
expended, it will be necessary, first to define information 
services, and second to record all information expenditure 
in sufficient detail that comparisons can be readily made 
between departments and agencies.” 

The report on the cost of information did, however, 
come up with some laboriously achieved and perhaps 
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roughly accurate figures. They showed that, in the 1969-70 
budgets, there are more than $60.5 million for the direct 
and clearly identified and evaluated information efforts 
in departments and agencies; and almost $67.5 million 
for what the Task Force’s accounting consultants regarded 
as indirect or “other” information services costs in depart- 
ments and agencies; and more than $20 million as a 
current annual figure for costs of advertising and infor- 
mation services in the Crown Corporations. Those three 
figures add up to about $148 million. 

Finally, one of the more intriguing cost comparisons 
that Task Force researchers drew was that, for the current 
fiscal year, National Defence has budgeted to spend 
$4.9 million on their entire information programme 
(which includes at least $1.7 million for information 
services) while the Dominion Bureau of Statistics ex- 
pects to spend on its information division under half 
a million. There may indeed be very good reasons why 
National Defence, in peacetime, may be spending ten 
times as much money on information as DBs. Then 
again, there may not be. The point is that, without 
accurate and comparable figures, the discussion cannot 
even begin. 


5. Agriculture, Meet Consumer Affairs, 
And Manpower, Please You Must Meet 
Unemployment Insurance 


There’s evidence that the programmes of information 
divisions may seriously overlap one another in some cases 
and, in others, not overlap enough. Both errors are a 
result of the failure of professional communicators to 
communicate with one another. An appraisal of informa- 
tion services in Agriculture reported that: “Traditional 
departments, such as Agriculture and Fisheries in par- 
ticular, have difficulty identifying and serving their 
audiences. They have tended to define their audiences 
very broadly, and may be overlapping public information 
programmes originated by such departments as Regional 
Economic Expansion or Consumer Affairs.” 

At the same time, Manpower’s pamphlets to explain 
the programme of Occupational Training for Adults were 
distributed only to the Manpower Centres, and not to the 
offices of the Unemployment Insurance Commission, or 
to local welfare offices. Unemployment was the highest 
among several ora priorities but the department neverthe- 
less failed to send the pamphlets to the places where the 
unemployed were most likely to see them 


6. Culture? What Culture? 
| 

Well, it’s 20 years now since the Massey Report si 
that, in “the important national activity” of cultu! 
information, Canada “has fallen behind other democra_ 
countries, including some with smaller populations a) 
much more limited resources.” It’s 20 years since { 
same report recommended that “the Canada Coun 
proceed as rapidly as possible to establish a cultural | 
formation centre on those aspects of the arts, lette. 
humanities, and social sciences which fall within its co} 
petence.” As rapidly as possible, the man said, and tl, 
was 20 yéars ago, and how much rapidity was pi 
sible? On the evidence of what has since been achiev 
very little indeed. 
In the past ten years, federal governments have sp! 
hundreds upon hundreds of millions of dollars on | 
people and equipment that are essential to the product} 
of cultural activity, but it has not yet established anyth 
like a real clearing-house for cultural information. C 
never wants to sound too crude in affairs cultural but, 
the same time, one would think that if it’s okay to spe 
vast sums of the public’s money on the encouragement! 
artistic and cultural endeavour, then it should also: 
okay to spend a fair bit on telling the public how tl 
investment is paying off. | 
Then there are all those foreign publics. One ref! 
argues that, “Nearly all the countries of the world —| 
novice and have-not countries, as well as the experien 
and have countries — employ cultural information as; 
instrument to support basic public policies at home | 
abroad. Canada has always been, and still is, one of ( 
world’s backward nations in this respect.” Nations tf! 
only a few decades ago, were transmitting their cult! 
information on jungle drums, may now be ahead of u! 
their appreciation of the uses of this information in inf 
national diplomacy. | 
Huge sums of governmental and private money | 
expended on the cultural preoccupations of Canada, | 
immense and incalculable resources of human energy | 
talent. The provincial and local governments are dei! 
involved, as are the churches, universities, corporati'! 
unions, professional associations, and an apparently! 
finite variety of cultural organizations, assemblages | 
cells. And the state of the Federal Government alones 
casual listing of Canadian Government agencies ha 
a specific involvement in cultural activities and culté 
information would include: the Departments of the Se 
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1 of State, External Affairs, Manpower and Immigra- 
|, Indian Affairs and Northern Development, Labour, 
ance, Public Works, Post Office, National Health and 
lfare, National Defence, Trade and Commerce, and 
itral Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Queen’s 
ater, Royal Canadian Mint, National Gallery, National 
rary, Public Archives, National Museums, National 
n Board and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
's is a massive involvement, in programme, personnel 
| finance and, for many years, it has been pathetically 
'o-ordinated. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, until very recently, 
seldom shown more than the slightest and most 
sictant interest in cultural matters; it could tell you, 
jong myriads of other fascinating things, how many 
ple went to horse races last year, but it could not tell 
i how many went to symphony concerts. And the Can- 
‘1 Council, despite the Massey Report’s old and specific 
‘ings, has been uninspired in the whole matter of 
tural information. A few years ago, along with the 
‘nada Foundation, it did set up a Canadian Cultural 
formation Centre. But the cciIc was given more respon- 
lity than money, and it foundered. 

‘A comprehensive centre and clearing-house for infor- 
‘tion on all the cultural affairs of the country would 
\p to nurture pride at home and a high image abroad 
vile assisting Canadian artists as well. It would bring a 
ise of order to the crazy variety of cultural activities 
‘ler the various departments of the Federal Govern- 
int. It would require the fair co-operation of the prov- 
ies, and astute powers in the arts of wooing support 
im all the private cultural organizations in the country. 
's a large order, but it is also 20 years overdue. 
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Social Surveys, The Public Mind, 
'd The Late George Orwell 


le United States, Great Britain, France, India, Sweden 
A Japan are a few of the countries in which profes- 
inally conducted surveys of the people’s opinions and 
‘itudes are now regarded as routine tools of democratic 
ernment. In the public service of Canada, however, 
|Te’s still a wide-spread suspicion of social surveys. The 
‘picion is based partly on a mystifying ignorance of 
velopments in the social sciences in other countries; 
l the meat of it seems to be that governments may use 
ial surveys in improper political ways, ways that would 
dass the Member of Parliament in his réle as a filter 
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to the government for public opinion, ways that are 
mysterious and factious and dangerously sure to confirm 
power. There’s a difficult paradox in all this: the suspicion 
is based on a fear of the perversion of democracy but, at 
the same time, it would deny the people full participation 
in democracy. Democratic government is one of those rare 
fields of human endeavour in which men offer moral 
justification for the preservation of inefficiency, and the 
suspicion of social surveys arises from the idea that it is 
really quite wrong for a people’s government to know a 
lot about what the people are thinking and what the 
people are wanting. It reminds us of something George 
Orwell wrote in March of 1947: 

“Some people do seem sincerely to feel that it is a bad 
thing for the government to know too much about what 
people are thinking, just as others feel that it is a kind 
of presumption when the government tries to educate 
public opinion. Actually you can’t have democracy unless 
both processes are at work. Democracy is only possible 
when the law-makers and administrators know what the 
masses want, and what they can be counted on to under- 
stand... .” 

Still, quite a few departments and agencies of the 
Canadian Government do buy opinion and _ attitude 
surveys from time to time. These departments, however, 
do not always tell one another what they’re doing, and 
therefore only God knows how extensively the surveys 
overlap one another, or even how many of them there 
are in any week or year or generation. The United States 
Government has enforced an effective co-ordination of 
all its massive survey work for more than a quarter of a 
century but, in Canada, the attitude of many public 
servants (and, presumably, of the Ministers they serve) 
toward the idea of some central direction of survey work 
was glumly expressed by a senior departmental research 
officer who said, “Only outsiders, like Task Forces, see 
the need for an over-view.” 

In 1962, the Glassco Report on government organiza- 
tion remarked on the duplication of the survey work that 
the government had undertaken. In 1966, the Management 
Analysis Division of the Civil Service Commission noted 
the “extensive duplication” and, following that, Treasury 
Board issued a directive, MI-11-66, that was supposed to 
bring the survey work of all departments under the general 
guidance of the Dominion Statistician. The departments, 
as a whole, have seldom observed the directive with care 
and, since about 1967, they’ve become increasingly 
negligent in their duty to report their surveys to DBs. There 
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are a number of reasons for the practical collapse of this 
effort to bring order into the survey work of the govern- 
ment. One of the more interesting ones is that MI-11-66 
is a bad piece of writing. 

We quote from a Task Force investigation: 

“A Bureau of Statistics spokesman commented on the 
vagueness of the directive’s wording, a matter which was 
elaborated upon by a Management Improvement Branch 
official at the Treasury Board. The official said the direc- 
tive lacks both clarity and directness, and needs to be 
rewritten to cover various uncertainties and some apparent 
loopholes.” 

The directive fails to mention continuing surveys, sur- 
veys conducted by the provinces with federal money, or 
surveys that universities and private survey firms under- 
take for the government. (One cannot suppress a passing 
and uncharitable thought: if the government is incapable 
of making its intentions clear, even in its directions to 
itself, what hope has it got of ever making them clear to 
the general public?) 

There were other reasons why MI-11-66 became inef- 
fectual. Deputy Ministers may simply have failed to tell 
their research staff about their obligation to keep DBS 
informed. Moreover, the Task Force was told, the depart- 
ments, “Often don’t like the implications of central con- 
trol.” DBs itself “has never taken a very strong stand on 
the directive because we are concerned about our relations 
with the departments.” Relations within the Holy Roman 
Empire are most delicate, don’t you know? 

DBS, incidentally, has not only been unable to co- 
ordinate whatever survey work has been done in other 
departments, it has also abysmally failed to systematically 
undertake much public opinion or attitude surveying 
of its own. The Bureau has not categorically refused to 
do such surveying, it’s just that they regard it as con- 
troversial, and their main concern is facts, and they’ve a 
shortage of qualified staff, and anyway “...there are 
certain attitude and opinion questions which it would be 
most inappropriate for a government organization to ask.” 

It’s all very understandable but the trouble is, there 
are also a whole lot of attitude and opinion questions 
which it would indeed be most appropriate for a govern- 
ment to ask, and at the moment no one is asking them. 
The monthly Canadian Labour Force survey of 30,000 
Canadian households closely resembles the United States’ 
Current Population Survey, but the Canadian survey does 
not ask respondents for their attitudes and opinions. The 
American one does and, the u.s. Bureau of the Census 


t 
has also made specific survey enquiries into the cauy 
of poverty, the effects of racial discrimination, the suce) 
or failure of such specific programmes as Medicare, a 
projects under the Office of Economic Opportunity, a) 
the attitudes of draft-age men towards service in the arm 
forces. The u.s. Bureau recognizes that “... there i 
certain attitude and opinion questions which it wot 
be most inappropriate for a government organization | 
ask,” and it solves this ticklish problem in an amazin 
simple way. It doesn’t ask them. It refuses to han 
“politically improper questions” — such as how the put 
regards a piece of legislation that’s currently before Ci 
gress — and it refuses to ask questions that it thinks mi, 
invade personal privacy. 

The Swedish Central Bureau of Statistics, to take ¢ 
more foreign example, has its own Survey Research In’ 
tute and, in recent years, the Institute has surveyed pul 
opinion of the national health insurance scheme; it | 
studied the consumption of alcoholic beverages and pul’ 
attitudes towards booze; it has made an annual study 
the habits and opinions of radio and television audien« 
and it has surveyed public attitudes to the count) 
change from left-hand to right-hand road travel. It 
difficult to see the impropriety of such research. Inde 
to quote the American scholar of social surveys, He 
Alpert, “Firm, reliable knowledge about man and soci’ 
including an understanding of the nature of opinic 
attitudes, emotions and connected psychological and soi 
logical processes is not a luxury to be indulged in casu| 
when other more significant things are ended. It i 
necessary condition of human society in the comfy 
world we have created.” Canadian scholars are equ 
aware of this. John Porter wrote in a recent arti! 
“Of all modern nations Canada is perhaps the most d 
cult in which to search for a distinct national character | 
One can only plead again the almost total absence 
data with which to provide profiles of major or mi. 
value patterns.” | 

In view of such opinions, and in view of the j 
grammes of social surveys in other countries, it is all | 
more depressing to find that in this field, too, the in 
mation efforts of the Federal Government of Canada| 
dismally into the familiar pattern of anachronism, ex, 


sive caution and administrative chaos. The governn 


has been painfully slow to adopt a technique of hea 
the people that is a normal part of the democratic pro 
in other countries and, on those occasions that it | 


adopted the technique, it has done so under circ 


ices of extraordinary confusion. Perhaps things will 
nge, and so far as that elderly suspicion is con- 
red — the one about the threat that lurks in govern- 
it exploitation of social surveys — there is no reason 
1 both the fact of all government-sponsored surveys, 
_the results of them, should not be made public 
iwledge. That way, everyone, even an official Opposi- 
, might profit by whatever insights into the public 
id the surveys happen to provide. 


Pick A Title, Any Title 
; National Union Catalogue at the National Library 
} about 10 million books in about 275 government, 
versity, public and special libraries. Of the 275, at 
it 48 are Government libraries in Ottawa that are 
uped among 34 different departments and agencies. 
distinguished municipal librarian says that, so far as 
| government’s own voluminous publishing efforts are 
cerned, “... anything approaching a scientific quanti- 
ve or qualitative assessment ...in the broad political, 
ntific, economic, social or cultural fields is currently 
sossible.” The reason such an assessment is impossible 
hat there are perhaps 60,000 titles in 17 annual cata- 
aes of Canadian Government publications, and they 


‘not computerized. 


| 
DBS, The QP, And We’re Awfully Sorry, 
Will Next Year Do? 


9 of the more famous and justly respected of all the 
itutions of Canadian Government are the Dominion 
eau of Statistics and the Queen’s Printer. Both of these 
erable agencies have provided services of great integ- 
. At the same time, when the Task Force interviewed 
ens of businessmen and journalists and academics and 
ts who might be regarded as leaders of Canadian 
tion, we found that these very institutions were 
uent targets of criticism and, in some cases, of vigorous 
se. Again, space limitations require us to simplify the 
‘plaints in a fairly gross way. 

‘irst, the Queen’s Printer. It struck many opinion 
lers as frankly incredible that the Federal Government 
s the shops of the Queen’s Printer to remarkably feeble 
- These stores could have been regional centres for 
distribution of all the Federal Government information 
t had appeared in print, but they were not. They could 
e distributed all the free information that was published 


by all the departments of government, but they did not. 

There might be many more of them in the country 
than there are, and it might even be possible to tell the 
general public about the stores that already exist. The 
fact that there’s even such a thing as a Queen’s Printer 
bookshop in Toronto is known to few Toronto people 
and, although the Queen’s Printer publishes a variety of 
excellent little pamphlets on such specifics as “Control of 
mites in the home,” “Growing strawberries in eastern 
Canada” and “What to eat before baby’s born,” not many 
people know about these publications, and that they are 
free. Not even very many would-be mite-killers know 
about them, nor strawberry-growers, nor prospective 
mothers. The Qp hasn’t an advertising budget that even 
a mite would bother with. 

The more important publications of the Queen’s Printer 
are also quaintly under-publicized. “Incredibly,” we were 
told, “... the publicity section now has no capacity for 
such activity. In fact, no news releases of any description 
are done. Of the books distributed free to the media, 
about five per cent result in published reviews... .” 

Other complaints against government publishing includ- 
ed the inadequacy of departmental subject catalogues, 
““... Which are published many years behind schedule”; 
daily bulletins that arrive ten days late; generally inade- 
quate indexing; the fact that many important - federal 
publications have not been consolidated in nearly 15 
years; the fact that the annual cumulations of the Daily 
Checklist of government publications are out-of-date even 
before they get into print; the needless assortment of 
authorities that issue government documents; the exces- 
sively short printing runs, and excessively long produc- 
tion delays; and, finally, the red and very sticky tape 
involved in so routine a process as ordering a book. 

“The Queen’s Printer,” testifies one regular user of its 
services, “is a repository for all sorts of information about 
the government of Canada and its activities. That being 
the case, why on earth is the acquisition of its products 
surrounded by such extreme hocus pocus? Ordering a 
pamphlet involves an immense amount of form-filling and 
fiddling around, all of it prepaid. Regular ordering can 
only be done sensibly by setting up a deposit account, 
which is convenient enough for those of us with offices, 
secretaries and accounting procedures, but must be utterly 
baffling to individual members of the public. A handful 
of cities have Queen’s Printer’s bookstores but, in the 
rest, one is lucky to find any range of these publications 
at all. Again, we have a situation where the information 
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is indeed there, and available, but needless obstacles are 
placed in the path of its transmission.” 

The complaints against DBs were often more deeply felt 
than the ones against the Queen’s Printer. The over- 
whelming one was that it is incomprehensibly slow to get 
some of its series out to the businessmen and financial 
writers who need them most. There was, in addition, 
Serious criticism that DBs publications fail to serve the 
demands of many special publics. In population figures, 
for instance, it lumps Indians and Eskimos together and, 
for the smaller ethnic groups and religions, it offers no 
figures at all. Such complaints, however, were relatively 
mild compared to those concerning plain tardiness. 

Some business leaders claimed that pps figures were 
frequently so late that their usefulness was doubtful. One 
businessman stated, “We are still (January 9, 1969) 
awaiting the publication of the DBs report on 1966 opera- 
tions of the pulp and paper industry, although the figures 
it will contain were made available to us for one of our 
publications six months ago.... The last updated cata- 
logue came out in 1964.” pps works so slowly in some 
fields that a financial writer says he frequently gets his 
figures somewhere else and then, when DBs does report 
them, he writes in his column, “DBs confirmed yesterday 
....” In the United States, he says, the quarterly reports 
of the government’s statistical service are available 
a week after the quarter ends; in Canada, DBs does not 
get its quarterly reports out until the end of the following 
quarter. There were even harsher opinions about the 
availability of education statistics. 

It may be that the sort of men who are most dependent 
on pps for the success of their work also tend to be more 
articulate and effectively critical than Canadians as a 
whole but, whatever the reason, the response to the Task 
Force interest in the Bureau was uniquely spirited, inven- 
tive, and tough. (It was, incidentally, appreciative of the 
problems that face DBs as well. “Delays in reply,” one 
businessman said, “are a minor factor compared with the 
staffing problem of the Bureau.”) 

As in virtually every other area of information effort in 
the Federal Government, there’s a profound failure of co- 
ordination, and it seriously afflicts the collection of statis- 
tical information. The failure involves data collected by 
other departments of the Federal Government, and by the 
provincial and municipal governments as well. The plain 
inefficiency of it all can be intensely irritating to a signi- 
ficant part of the public. Businesses were eager to convey 
that the duplication of effort in the collection of statistical 


data frequently bogs them down in the filling out of forr 

| 
10. Government Advertising, 
And That Sturdy Old Pork Barrel | 


It is difficult ever to be precise about the cost of ¢ 
aspect of the federal information services, but it’s pr 
able that the government spends about $25 million a y 
on assignments to advertising agencies. That is a c 
siderable amount of bread, and some of the conclusi\ 
reached in an intensive Task Force investigation i 
government advertising are therefore peculiarly alarmi_ 
“But a large part of departmental advertising is in 
herent, ineffective, unplanned, unco-ordinated and wa, 
ful. Political interference, bureaucratic high-handedr 
and lack of know-how have contributed to making g) 
ernment advertising — with some notable exceptions 
system that does not compare well at all with that of n 
other industrialized nations.” The comparison, f; 
Canada’s point of view, is most outrageously embar: 
sing in the matter of patronage, and here we can dc 
better than offer this fairly long quote from the reset 
report on government advertising: | 
“Patronage is the main basis of selecting adverti, 
agencies to work for government departments and ai 
cies.... It is based on returning a favour for a fav 
Advertising agencies help a political party and some ¢| 
leading figures during election time. If the part) 
returned to office, the agencies concerned are give. 
share of the advertising business of the government. s 
advertising agencies which have large government acco) 
do not quite approve of this system, preferring te 
chosen on a merit basis rather than getting the busi 
via the proverbial pork barrel. For the winds of favouri’ 
are fickle....” i 

“A survey (specifically undertaken for this study | 
61 advertising agencies, national and regional, large | 
small, indicated a vote of four to one in favour of a) 
merit system to replace the existing patronage sys 
And the majority included a number of national age’ 
which currently do advertising work for the Cané 
Government. Government advertising is one of the! 
bastions of patronage in Canada — a relic that has out) 
its usefulness. Britain has done away with patronaj 
advertising. So has the United States. And so have 1 
other industrialized countries. The question facing 
Government is whether it should now make a clean I 


and apply principles to ensure that efficiency an¢ 


blic interest will guide the use of public spending on 
vertising as part of a total programme of communica- 
in. The answer given in this study is: Yes.” 

|. A Picture Is Worth A Thousand Words, 

‘You Can Find It 


‘wer than half of the dozen-odd information divisions 
died under one Task Force project had photographic 
tions and, among those that did, some had large and 
»histicated photo establishments, and some simply had 
‘meras that Isos carried around with them. There is no 
atral catalogue of all Federal Government photo collec- 
ms. Nor, in some cases, are there even any central 
ipartmental catalogues to organize all the photographs 
\t are lying around in the assorted collections within one 
partment. In the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to take 
't one example, there is little internal organization of 


‘nts, and there’s none at all in the information division 
‘DBs. Negatives are usually kept by the National Film 
ard, or by outside photographers; prints are scattered 
‘oughout the division. 


. Has Anyone Here Heard About This Funny 

'w Invention? It’s Called Television 

> are all well intc it now, well into the age of electro- 
} Miracles in communications, and this country has 
vays had to be something of a pioneer in matters of 
mmunication. We were great railroaders. We were 
long the first people to toy with radio. We’ve had the 
¢ for a third of a century. The dubious marvel of 
2vision has been with us for 16 years, and there are 
anger marvels to come. The current Minister of Com- 
tications said last fall, “We are today in the process of 
mning a communications satellite system; beyond this, 
know, there will be a second generation of communica- 
ns satellites able to beam broadcasts directly into 
mes. We will have to consider the technological poten- 
} of laser beams operating at frequencies of trillions of 
‘les a second in contrast to the frequencies of billions of 
es a second in broad-band radio communications . . . .” 
Right. The age of communications miracles is upon us, 
J everyone knows it. And yet, throughout vast areas of 
' Jungle of federal information services, print is still 
'g, and information officers and their superiors still 
nk of their publicity functions almost entirely in terms 
Press releases to daily newspapers. In some information 


divisions, it is as though television, film, and other audio- 
visual techniques and aspects of contemporary technology 
had simply never come into existence. It is enough to 
make one suspect that federal officials are still sending 
stuffed moose-heads to London. It is enough to make one 
give credence to all those unfair generalizations about “the 
civil service mentality.” 

As far back as 1928, the Federal Government had built 
and was operating about 50 radio-telegraph stations as 
aids to navigation, and the events that led to the establish- 
ment of the cBc occurred in the late Twenties and early 
Thirties. Someone in the government knew something 
about radio. But, so far as the information efforts of the 
various departments were concerned, it scarcely seemed to 
exist. An exception, perhaps, was Trade and Commerce 
which, oddly enough, came to life in the depression and 
spent $350,000 a year between 1936 and 1938 on a radio 
programme in England. It was called “Canada Calling” 
and, among other promotion efforts, it encouraged British 
grocers to stock Canadian food (perhaps maple sugar, 
made by French-Canadian lumberjacks in their spare time 
and who, in their picturesque Canadian way, said, “By 
gar, she is some sweet little sugar”). In any event, accord- 
ing to research into the history of the information services, 
the rule regarding the government’s use of radio in the 
Thirties was “cautious experiment” and “. . . the use of 
radio by government departments... began to develop 
in the post-war period.” That’s the second post-war 
period; and some time after Franklin Delano “Fireside 
Chat” Roosevelt had died. 

Later, a similar timidity hampered, and still hampers, 
the use of television to convey what government depart- 
ments might want to tell the public. The report quoted 
above also says that, here in the late Sixties, almost two 
decades after the effective birth of television, “ ... an 
attitude of cautious experimentation is slowly shifting as 
information units seek to reach diverse publics.” Several 
information divisions do use television quite frequently 
now but, in the opinion of many people, including in- 
formation officers, the shifting is too slow and the experi- 
mentation still too cautious. The caution, perhaps, is 
inspired in part by the failure of successive administrations 
to deal with the matter of televising and broadcasting the 
proceedings in the House of Commons. 

One young Information Service Officer says that, 
“Following Expo, audio-visual (techniques) took on a 
great deal more meaning.... We have entered the world 
of sound-synchronized film and slide presentations using 
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multi-screen, split-screen, or rear-projection viewing, 
shown on anything from two to 18 projectors, all auto- 
matically controlled by a thing called a programmer 
equipped with a dissolve control. Sounds confusing, 
doesn’t it? Well it is, and it also takes an electronics expert 
to run it. Which we are not.... It is indeed unfortunate 
that so many senior government officials feel that any of 
the media that cannot be served with a standard press 
release are not worth our time or trouble.” 

It is impossible to know exactly how many press re- 
leases will leave federal government offices every day. Cer- 
tainly, there are enough of them — and many are so use- 
less, so irrelevant to anyone’s needs and, ultimately, so 
irritating to receive that many of those people who reg- 
ularly receive the releases describe them in the sort of 
language that one normally associates with outrage over 
something as shocking as, say, the Mafia in the United 
States. The press releases are “a national disgrace,” or 
“a scandal.” Their dollar cost, in terms of paper, postage, 
and the salaries of the people who hammer them out and 
edit them, was raised recently in a question in the 
House and is not inconsiderable. For all those who are 
pleased to define government administrations as automati- 
cally and inherently wasteful, there could be no more 
consistent and meatier proof than the relentless daily flood 
of press releases from Ottawa. Some of them wing their 
way, year after year, to the old addresses of editors who 
have long been in their graves, and to publications that no 
longer exist. Judging from the testimony of many jour- 
nalists, the instant destiny of tons upon tons of this “junk 
mail” is the wastebasket. It’s good for the scrap-paper 
trade, and it keeps a lot of janitors busy at the incinerator. 

Aside from the vast number of the press releases, 
which alone is enough to discourage their serious study 
by editors, they are generally too vague and too out- 
dated to suit the highly local needs of the news business. 
They seldom answer local questions. Moreover, in many 
departments, press releases may not be issued until their 
language has been approved at assorted levels of offi- 
cialdom. In one department, the releases must be author- 
ized at no fewer than six different levels. This system 
guarantees that the releases will be too late to do any 
publication any good, and too pompous to hold anyone’s 
attention. It is a reflection of the traditional bureaucratic 
conservatism that has hamstrung government information 
services for decades. 

One might think that pomposity, vagueness, fuzziness 
of focus, failure to fulfil local information needs, and 


absurdly massive quantity are an impressive enough i 
of flaws but, in fact, they do not really do justice to t 
full failure of many government press releases. An editc 
who is on the receiving end of a lot of stuff from t] 
Department of Agriculture, offered a neat elaboration: 

“Much of the information we receive is useless 
repetitive. We are told year after year when Canadii 
crops are available, and this rarely varies. The Novemb| 
1968 Department of Agriculture bulletin told us how 
freeze a casserole, and how to use cut-up chicken. T) 
first item is very dated and generally well-known, ai 
the second’ was dealt with much more capably by’! 
poultry products bulletin in October 1967 .... Now i 
formation is not given to the press fast enough, and off! 
not at all. ... When we get information, it is not ct 
rent, nor does it reflect what the public wants to know. 

Press releases, almost by definition, irritate radio a’ 
television professionals. They are not fond of the C 
jargon of the newspaper business, such instructions | 
“Hold for Release in PMs,” or even the phrase “Pri 
Release” itself. An announcement that the Minister 
So-and-So today said such-and-such-and-such may not | 
of great value to them. Some complained that, genera’ 
speaking, government information officers were still 1! 
ing in a world dominated by printer’s ink, and that su 
sos lacked both the training and the inclination to und. 
stand the techniques and requirements of audio-vis) 
journalism. There are Isos, for instance, who are 1 
aware in any practical way that radio and televisi 
journalists need advance notice of announcements, a 
time to bring their equipment into action. “I would a 
all information officers to understand the practical nei 
of covering a story for radio and television news,” c 
audio-visual man said. “Thus, they would be in a pc 
tion to release the story and make the arrangements 
us to film and tape, where necessary, to give us an eq 
break with the written press.” 

A Task Force investigation of Canadian Governm 
advertising noted a comfortably traditional relations’ 
between politicians and newspapers in Canada; and, t! 
many of the information officers are themselves fort’ 
newspapermen. They “... would not be particularly w 
equipped to Pron inter a judgement as between conflict 
claims of services and performance made by differ! 
media.” Speaking of communication, what that meant 
that your average ex-newspaperman is not necessa 
smart enough to know when a television commercial | 
suit his purposes better than a newspaper ad. | 


the report on government advertising continues: 
‘sponsible officials in many government departments 
not too familiar with the workings of television, and 
potential of this medium to communicate with the 
lic. . .. Thus, little distinction is being made between 
sing a film about a story a government wishes to tell 
public, as against taping a live show for television 
wing. In fact, it is a ruling governing the operations 
the National Film Board that, where possible, the 
ilities of the Board are used. Thus departments are 
couraged from either going to the CBC or to private 
vision stations to tape a live show, or to produce a 
umercial.” The report suggests the government badly 
ds some advertising expertise on staff and some people 
) know something about how to use television skilfully; 
at the same time, there’s a fair bit of evidence 
. in the higher reaches of at least some government de- 
‘ments the advertising industry is itself still regarded as 
| new-fangled to be trustworthy. Like that new radio 
1g with the moving picture right there in your own 
1g room. 
\ clear indication that the government information 
vices are less than zestful to embrace the century’s 
"e@ recent techniques of communication lies in what 
7 spend on the various media. As far as the Task 
ice could gather, the information divisions of the de- 
iments and agencies of the Federal Government are 
ently spending close to $19 million a year on the 
iduction of their own publications but only slightly 
ye than four million on audio-visual presentations. 
jen one remembers that it costs considerably more to 
| something on television than it does to say it in print, 
, four million appears smaller still. 
“he conservatism of the government information ser- 
WS with regard to radio and television and film is 
ched — in a way that we have come to expect, if not 
}ove — by a lack of common policy, of planning, and of 
:tdepartmental liaison concerning audio-visual tech- 
hues and services and facilities. Not long ago, two Min- 
its of the Federal Cabinet were involved in a contro- 
‘sy Over the fact that they had taped the announce- 
jat of an important government decision a few days 
(ore the Commons had heard about it. They had used 
dio facilities of a private television station because, so 
as they knew, there were no adequate studios in any 
vartment of government. Neither Minister was the Min- 
‘r of Agriculture. If one had been, it is just possible 
' have known that the Canadian Department of Agri- 


culture has adequate facilities for television production, 
and somewhat better than adequate facilities for radio 
production. 

Its equipment for taping and radio broadcasting is as 
good as that of many private radio stations and, in- 
deed, there are some technical aspects in which the opera- 
tion surpasses much of the cBc radio facility in Toronto, 
Agriculture produces its own taped news clips for tele- 
phone transmissions to radio stations across the country, 
its own television film clips and even, on occasion, its 
own feature films. There is simply no government policy, 
however, to define the uses of these facilities, and not 
much of a departmental policy either and, in the words of 
one report, “What exists now is impressive in terms of 
day to day policy but somewhat disturbing in the pos- 
sibilities that are clear for rampant activity without proper 
policy direction in the future.” 

If the Department does not happen to be using its 
audio-visual facilities, and everyone’s in a good mood, it 
may allow information divisions from other government 
departments to use them. (It might even have allowed 
those two Cabinet Ministers into one of its studios for a 
while.) “It is difficult to rationalize the almost total lack 
of adequate or minimal audio-visual services within other 
departments with Agriculture’s facilities,” says one Task 
Force investigation. “Why should Agriculture be expand- 
ing so quickly ... while others live in a state of depriva- 
tion? If the Government of Canada is going to spend 
funds on audio-visual facilities, Agriculture’s success be- 
comes a genuine indication of failure to accommodate 
the general needs of all departments.” 

There is a strong possibility that in at least some cases 
the audio-visual productions of the Department of Agri- 
culture are fulfilling no particular needs except the need 
of radio stations to fill time and, perhaps, the need of 
information staff to wield equipment because, like the 
proverbial mountain, it is there. There is a chance that, 
after a while, an information division will tend to make 
almost exclusive use of the instrument with which it is 
most familiar. The instrument could be television or, far 
more likely, the daily newspaper but, in either case, the 
decision may not really have had very much to do with 
reaching anyone. The way to reach some special public 
might properly involve both media, or something quite 
different from either one of them. One of the sadder dif- 
ficulties that have afflicted the federal information services 
is that departmentalization has applied to their efforts not 
only in the obvious sense of the loyalties in the assorted 
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government departments but also in a rigid mental separa- 
tion of the tools of communication. The answer lies in 
some new sort of administrative machine to bring about 
an integrated approach to communicating with the Cana- 
dian publics of our time. 

The arrival of the computer and other products of the 
new technology makes the adoption of a total-communica- 
tions approach imperative. They have tremendous rami- 
fications for communications. The government must 
recognize that, unless it handles the expensive new hard- 
ware and software with considerable care and planning, 
it may mess up the new technology even more thor- 
oughly than it has messed up the old. It is one thing to 
send out too many press releases; it’s another to waste 
computer time. 

We'll leave the subject with a final example of the late 
and lingering uncertainty among many government in- 
formation people concerning all forms of communication 
that are more modern than the printed word, still pic- 
tures, and mirrors on mountaintops. An employee of the 
National Film Board told us, “In one small mission I 
visited, the distribution of films was entrusted to the 
locally employed girl who ran the switchboard; in an- 
other embassy, the woman in charge of films proudly 
showed me a list of NFB films she had selected to screen 
at a high-powered regional trade fair; needless to say, 
she had chosen some of our Eskimo and Indian epics to 
show to the industrial buyers who would be attending 
the fair... .’’ Somebody should have put out a press re- 
lease about that lady, and maybe somebody did. 


| 
hi 
‘ound the World in an Official Daze 


‘nada has a variety of special publics, not only within 
| country but outside our borders as well, and the more 
‘Ifully we tell these foreign publics about ourselves the 
\ter we serve ourselves. To a large degree, we depend 
( Our survival as a nation on our relations with other 
umtries. As long ago as 1932, Sir Stephen Tallents 
ote, in The Projection of England, that “No civilized 
mtry today can afford either to neglect the projection 
)its national personality or to resign its projection to 
jiers.” If that were true 27 years ago, it is even more 
te today, and yet at least one civilized country, our 
/n, has failed to turn Sir Stephen’s message into anything 
[t's like an efficient system of information services 
oad. 

lt is fair to observe, however, that although Canada has 
ied to create a smoothly functioning system of informa- 
i services abroad, the picture is not exclusively gloomy, 
1 the information efforts of assorted individual depart- 
ints are far from entirely fumbling. The Department of 
‘ternal Affairs, to take a central example, sponsors the 
tribution of National Film Board movies and, in 1968, 
liad equipped 92 missions with film libraries and it held 
478 screenings. The quality of National Film Board 
“1s is acknowledged wherever movies are seen, and last 
\ they were apparently seen by no less than six million 
ple. Thanks to recent government support, in particu- 
‘from the Cultural Affairs Division of External Affairs, 
‘nadian cultural events have begun to occur more and 
Te frequently in Europe. Moreover, External Affairs 
0 has a fairly extensive publications programme and, 
-lough the programme does suffer fairly severe prob- 
‘1s of budget and manpower, its work may be regarded 
/neither stagnant nor utterly ineffective. Some of its 
lication are demonstrably effective overseas pro- 
‘ons of aspects of the Canadian image. External Af- 
1s programme of exhibits, produced by the Canadian 
\vernment Exhibition Commission, now covers every 
‘ntry in which there is Canadian representation. Its 
grammes of sponsored visits of foreign journalists has 
ireased sevenfold in four years. 

{n several other departments and agencies of the Gov- 
‘ment, separate programmes of information abroad 
\ve achieved significant successes. They have contributed 
the attraction of immigrants, the growth of foreign 
ce, and the profitable luring to Canada of tourists from 
“RY countries. However, even if we were to cite every 
1 of the sweetest evidence about the co-ordination of 
ormation abroad, we would still be left with the ines- 


capable impression that, as a whole, our information 
abroad has long been stumbling through a stunning sort 
of chaos. Our missions, more often than not, receive the 
policy statements of their own government only after 
they’ve appeared on press wire services (if, indeed, they’ve 
appeared at all). And even in Ottawa, the External Affairs 
Press Office, which is responsible for dispatching these 
statements abroad, frequently finds that its first sight of 
them occurs in the local newspapers. We have only a 
handful of professional full-time press officers abroad. We 
have virtually no funds to hire highly qualified local help 
abroad on a continuing basis. We have few prestige period- 
icals to show foreigners. We make noises about our 
growing interest in Latin America, but we offer no high- 
quality periodical in Spanish. We produce the Canadian 
Weekly Bulletin but, by any standards, it is a drab publica- 
tion and its circulation, the world over, is fewer than 
10,000 copies. We project the image of our political life 
with a film produced a dozen years ago. And basic to all 
this is the fact that every attempt to set up lasting co- 
ordination of our information programmes abroad has 
miserably flopped. 

Technically, the chief responsibility for the chaos lies 
with the Department of External Affairs but the structure 
— if we may use so firm and so hard a word to describe so 
soft a situation — the structure of the information services 
abroad is so diffuse that it would be brutally over-simple 
to direct the exclusive blame at any one department. In- 
deed, it is the Department’s claim that they have been 
denied the necessary funds for an adequate structure to 
service the programmes. 

The respect, however, with which professional informa- 
tion officers in other departments regard the information 
efforts of External Affairs is, to put it as diplomatically as 
possible, not outstandingly high. Moreover, the respect 
with which most of the brass of External Affairs have 
regarded the information function in their own department 
is so low, even by government standards, that it appears 
to have infected the entire department with anti-informa- 
tion sentiment. It has inspired most of the brighter boys 
in External to avoid the Information Division as though 
service there amounted to an official reprimand. All of 
this has led to a sort of aimlessness, and a bungling of 
detail that, despite the occasionally valiant and brilliant 
efforts of individual public servants, can sometimes turn 
a programme to project the Canadian image abroad into 
a pathetic shambles. 

The shambles are not solely the fault of any particular 
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department or any particular regime in the Information 
Division of External Affairs. It is difficult enough even to 
define such regimes. The Glassco Commission reported a 
few years ago that, in 17 years, there’d been 14 successive 
directors of the Information Division and “. . . in one 
calendar year, no fewer than 23 staff changes were made.” 

The present head of the Division has held the position for 
more than three years, and that may be a longevity record. 
At lower levels, the rate at which officers are switched in 
and out of the Division continues to be ludicrously hectic. 

No, the shambles, and the musical chairs as well, arise 
not so much from personality flaws but from an atmos- 
phere of purposelessness. The atmosphere has grown and 
established itself, because governments that have been 
prepared to spend millions of dollars a year on informa- 
tion have never given External Affairs the means to im- 
pose workable machinery for interdepartmental co-ordina- 
tion of information efforts abroad and because External 
Affairs has never fully exploited the mandate it had. 
Furthermore, governments have never given External Af- 
fairs, or any other department for that matter, a clear- 
cut policy on government information and these depart- 
ments have not bothered to establish one of their own. It 
is an “abomination,” says a senior government official, 
that for the past 20 years information efforts have 
been carried out abroad without a general policy, or even 
a semblance of a master plan. 

External Affairs’ information function is to provide a 
programme of basic information on Canada for foreign 
consumption. This broad programme is designed to for- 
tify and underpin information programmes that have 
such specific objectives as increasing exports, selling Oka 
cheese, recruiting immigrants, luring tourists, and drum- 
ming up support for our foreign policies. 

All of the departments concerned with such goals agree 
that they do require a basic general information pro- 
gramme to support their more specific efforts. They have 
representatives, along with External Affairs, on something 
called an Interdepartmental Committee on Information 
Abroad but, under the current rules the Committee isn’t 
doing much co-ordinating. External Affairs is supposed 
to co-ordinate government information services abroad 
but, at the same time, the other departments and agencies 
are not under any obligation to submit to External Affairs’ 
or the Committee’s decisions. Indeed, a Cabinet decision 
of 1965 states specifically that each department or agency 
retains the responsibility for all information activities 
related to its own objectives. 


The Departments of External Affairs, Industry, Tr 
and Commerce, Manpower and Immigration, the In 
national Service of the cBc, the Canadian Internatic 
Development Agency, and the Canadian Governn 
Travel Bureau are all more or less independently 
volved in projecting Canada abroad under the ineffec 
co-ordination of the Interdepartmental Committee 
Information Abroad. 

One indication of exactly how ineffectual the 
ordination has been is that in the past two decades, 
only proposal that the Interdepartmental Committee. 
ever made to a Canadian Cabinet concerned not 
vital decision about an overseas information program 
but merely revisions of its own terms of reference. L 
recently, the Committee had no permanent secretaria 
give its deliberations continuity. | 

“The lack of co-ordination at posts’, says one stl 

“can range from the Travel Bureau’s preparing a 1 
promotional effort in Boston with the consulate b 
advised accidentally, to one department in Paris refu 
to participate in an exhibition staged by another, to 
ludicrous situation such as exists at the New York (¢ 
sulate-General, where each department has its own 
dividual storage rooms holding almost identical stock 

The files of the Task Force are rich in minor trage 
and low comedies that have occurred as a result of 
confusion of focus in Canadian information efforts ¢ 
seas and, if one can bring enough detachment to tl 
they make entertaining reading. We have room to 
only three cases here: 

1. For a great many years Canadian Governi 
information officers in other countries have been W 
ing to correct a cliche image of Canada that is_ 
irritating to Canadians and hardy as a weed. This is 
Canada of Rose Marie and Maria Chapdelaine, lan 
ice, snow, Mounties, Eskimos and not much else. T 
along came the Centennial and Expo, and they he 
brighten up the old image. Somehow, however, in 
isolated case anyway, the International Service of the 
failed to get the message. It put out a special winter ' 
tennial schedule of programmes, and distributed i 
countries around the world. The programme inch 
coloured illustrations of the Parliament Buildings in 
winter; prairie wheat fields; a hockey game; the Fathe 
Confederation; a winter landscape; the musical ride 0 
RcMP, and a Canadian Indian in ceremonial dress 
much for the swinging new Canada. Nelson Eddy 
and be sure to bring your skiis on Dominion Day. 


The campaign against seal hunting in the Gulf of 
Lawrence has been one of tht more persistent tar- 
srs of the Canadian image. A Task Force study says 
“harmful not only to Canada’s image abroad but has 
‘flects on more specific Canadian objectives. This 
ig a group of school children picketed the Canadian 
2mment Travel Bureau office in Paris with placards 
2 up of Air Canada ads and pictures of the seal hunt 
ing ‘travel to Canada .. . and see this’.” That, perhaps, 
aat Sir Stephen Tallents meant by resigning the pro- 
on of one’s national image to others. 

anadian information people, at various foreign mis- 
s, had already taken considerable pains to interpret 
Federal Government’s stand on the tricky matter of 
veal hunt in the Gulf. Then, the Department of Indian 
irs and Northern Development issued a press release 
‘explained the effect of the anti-sealing campaign on 
narket price of seal pelts from the Arctic! Their timing 
extraordinary; the release succeeded in drawing public 
ition to one more area of Canada where men kill 
|, and offered a fine new target for attacks. The release 
‘mentioned that Indian Affairs, for itself, really did 
want to comment on the “controversial” hunt in the 
;, and thereby cannily implied that the Gulf hunt was 
2d vulnerable to criticism. Unfortunately, by this 
, the Government was busily trying to defend the 
. 
‘anadian posts abroad were furnished with background 
its to answer criticism of the seal hunt, and they were 
dy engaged in interpreting the Government’s stand 
‘reign countries when the Minister of Fisheries stated 
licly that he was considering abolishing the hunt en- 
7. No matter what one thought of the seal hunt 
«, there were no two ways to regard the timing and 
‘rdination of Canadian Government information on 
‘natter. 

| The Ministerial Mission to Latin America would 
|> Canada in late October of 1968, and, as early as 
|, government officials began to make arrangements for 
at least, to think about making arrangements for it. 
‘ral Affairs was to do the co-ordinating, but no over- 
\0-ordinator of press and publicity arrangements for 
‘Mission was appointed. From that beginning, the story 
‘mes one of accelerating confusion but, to be fair, it is 
peeal of all missions abroad. The number of Minis- 
, Participating and the number of countries on the 
trary made the Latin American Mission an exceptional 
' Its precise composition and its exact itinerary were 
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not cleared for announcement until three days before its 
departure, but it was certain that both the Prime Minister 
and the Secretary of State for External Affairs felt that 
the Mission had great potential as an exercise in public 
relations. They wanted it to be planned thoroughly and 
imaginatively and, almost immediately, the great wheels 
and cogs and gears of our federal machine were set in 
motion to guarantee that public relations for the trip 
would be planned both unthoroughly and unimaginatively. 

External Affairs called a meeting of most of the depart- 
ments and agencies that were concerned with the Mission. 
They called themselves the Sub-committee on Press, 
Publicity and Information of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on the Ministerial Mission to Latin America, and 
they met for the first time on September 18. As things 
turned out, that was also the last time they met. The 
Secretary of State was a member of the Mission, and the 
Export Credit Insurance Corporation was involved in it 
as well, but for one obscure reason or another, representa- 
tives of neither of them were invited to the meeting on 
September 18. 

The meeting recommended that the Prime Minister 
should be the one to announce the Mission, that a press 
briefing be held before the Mission took off for Latin 
America, and that each department and agency should 
prepare its own contribution to the briefing. They would 
all send this stuff to the co-ordinator of press and publicity. 
He was a foreign service officer in External’s Latin Ameri- 
can Division, and receiving these notes for the press 
briefing appears to have been about the extent of his 
duties as a co-ordinator. 

Twelve seats on the ministerial plane were to be avail- 
able to newsmen. Despite a general appeal to the Press 
Gallery and specific representations to the cBc and Cana- 
dian Press, scarcely any news media accepted the offer to 
send journalists along for the whole ride. The press ap- 
peared to be unwilling to spare experienced journalists for 
the month required for the trip, and to incur the expenses 
amounting to perhaps $1,000 per man. The cp decided 
not to send its own man but, rather, to ask its allies, AP 
and Reuters, to provide reports from local stringers. 

The story grows increasingly messy. Trade and Com- 
merce felt that it was impossible for one publicity officer to 
handle all duties for an interdepartmental mission and, 
therefore, when External Affairs did agree to send along 
an official from its own Press Office as well, Trade and 
Commerce was happy. Almost on the eve of the Mission’s 
departure, however, External Affairs decided that, since 
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the press contingent was turning out to be so disappoint- 
ingly small, there was scarcely any need for them to send 
a press officer. The one man from Trade and Commerce 
now found himself with the main responsibility for all 
publicity during the Mission’s tour. No one had been sent 
ahead of the official party to set things up with the news- 
men in Latin America, and the Trade and Commerce man 
ended up working 18 hours a day during the Mission, 
mostly with the Latin American press. 

But let us return, for a moment, to the quiet fiasco of 
September 18, which among other things was supposed 
to prepare for a press conference on the eve of the Mis- 
sion’s departure. The meeting agreed that all the depart- 
ments and agencies that were involved should immediately 
begin to prepare their separate efforts for the press brief- 
ing, and that they should get them over to External in the 
first week of October. 

In fact some of the more important material arrived at 
the last possible moment, and its translation into French 
was unchecked. As members of the press filed into the con- 
ference room on October 24, officials were still hastily 
stuffing the folders with briefing material. They could 
complete none of the French folders. Some of these lacked 
the Prime Minister’s statement. All of them lacked one of 
the background notes which arrived after the conference 
had started. Included in the material however, were copies 
of Canada, the Bountiful Land. Unfortunately, they 
were intended for distribution not at the press conference 
but in Latin America. 

Two of the five Ministers involved in the Mission were 
unable to leave the Commons to attend the conference. The 
other three each spoke for a couple of minutes and then 
just as the press were getting ready to ask some questions, 
the division bells in the House of Commons rang and the 
three Ministers had to leave. 

There was not much anyone could do about that but, in 
the weeks that followed, other little publicity disasters 
plagued the Ministerial Mission and many of these were of 
the sort that might have been averted under an efficient 
system. 

Later, the Task Force commissioned a detailed account 
of the information efforts in Canada of the Ministerial 
Mission to Latin America. It learned from officials inter- 
viewed in External Affairs, Trade and Commerce and the 
Secretary of State’s Department, that they were content 
with the results achieved in Latin America, but that they 
agreed the coverage in Canada had been sparse and disap- 
pointing. There is no question that Canadian public aware- 


ness of the significance of the Ministerial Mission 
affected by the lack of properly co-ordinated press, publ 
ity and information activities. | 

The most depressing lesson in this whole story is 
the machinery for co-ordinating the Mission’s public re 
tions in Canada was so thoroughly ineffectual that 1 
even the declared concern of the Prime Minister and { 
Secretary of State for External Affairs could make it wo 
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| chapter begins with three brief case histories of 
‘es by Government departments to publicize fully 
| they were doing. The cases are fairly interesting in 
selves but they also lead to some conclusions, and 
discussion of both “the federal presence,” and the 
2 increasingly crucial business of the public’s “right 
iow.” First, the three cases: 

' Major users of DBs statistics across the country 
interviewed, and most complained about the lack 
ineliness of DBs figures. Some of the complaints were 
iment. None of these people appeared even to be 
ie that for more than a year a committee of senior 
officials had been working to improve the timeliness 
veral monthly series of statistics, and they'd achieved 
_ measurable success. DBS had failed to communicate 
any of the people who use its information that they 
now getting a better service than they used to get 
that, the way things were going, the service would 
be better still. A report on information functions at 
commented on the “curious reluctance” of DBs to do 
le modest, but legitimate and useful, blowing of its 
‘horn: 

enior official observed that pps had considered doing 
al publicity job’ on the drive for timeliness but de- 
‘| against it for fear that public reaction might be, 
ut time!’ or ‘Why don’t they speed up everything 
while they’re at it?’ Effective communication cannot 
xpected to flourish in such a defensive and naive 
sphere.” 

_ Earlier in this report we mentioned the mishandled 
: of the Department of Manpower and Immigration 
+t pamphlets on Occupational Training for Adults 
the hands of the unemployed, and others who might 
such information. What we did not mention then was 
‘this failure was not exactly an accident but, at least 
y, the result of deliberate policy. So far as presenting 
)ower information was concerned, the Department 
almost an. all or norhing approach. One initiated 
It a “massive programme” of publicity, or virtually no 
"amme at all. It was believed that a massive pro- 
me would inspire a stampede at the Canada Man- 
it Centres. In October 1968, a report said: 

‘ing the period of rebuilding, the Department has 
led any sort of aggressive information program 
A, it was felt, might bring more clients to our door 
we could handle and which would, as a result, give 
| bad name with the public. As late as this spring, 
Pagani officers were still expressing grave doubts 
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that cmMcs could handle the increased traffic that would 
be encouraged by a positive public information program.” 

No one, apparently, has ever tried seriously and sys- 
tematically to test the assumption that, across the land, 
armies of men and women might have deluged the Man- 
power Centres. There was, it’s true, a pilot advertising 
programme in the Prairies but it indicated that such an 
event was most unlikely. The idea of the pilot ad pro- 
gramme was “...to advise the public in a specific area 
about Canada Manpower Centre services in general and 
training in particular.” It was informative rather than 
promotional but, even allowing for the fact that it “was 
not designed to drive great numbers of people into cMc 
offices,” the results were a fairly strong indication that 
there was no avalanche of unemployed about to plunge 
down upon the Manpower offices. “Winnipeg produced 
169 employee-clients contacting the office and 22 em- 
ployers. Calgary reported 131 clients and Regina 64. 
This is not really a massive response... .” In addition, 
some regions had small advertising programmes. 

“What concerns me,” wrote the chairman of the Task 
Force team that evaluated the Manpower information 
efforts, “is that this assumption (of the potential 
avalanche) — which was accepted throughout the Depart- 
ment — probably discouraged experimentation .... Thus, 
the opportunity was lost to experiment in selected areas 
with a variety of advertising and publicity media to see 
which would be the best means of bringing employer- 
clients and employee-clients into CMCs.” 

A survey of men and women in low-income urban 
areas reported that a fifth of the people interviewed who 
had drawn unemployment insurance did not know even 
the general location of the nearest CMc, and that the un- 
employed knew no more about Occupational Training for 
Adults than those with jobs. The unemployed, at the 
time, happened to be oTA’s top priority but Manpower 
had failed to send its OTA pamphlets to Unemployment 
Insurance offices. (And they were tough enough to come 
by even in some CMCs; “.. .in most cases, the pamphlets 
were only available in the specific sections within the 
centre or in counsellors’ desks.” ) 

If a government starts a programme to provide adults 
with retraining, and then it deliberately underpublicizes 
the programme because it is afraid that a lot of adults 
might want retraining, could this not be a cause for 
cynicism about the sincerity of government intentions? 

3. Last fall, a Canadian Press story reported that, 
under a federal-provincial programme in which the Fed- 
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eral Government pays two-thirds of the cost, 70,000 to 
80,000 people would be moved out of remote com- 
munities in Newfoundland by 1980. The programme had 
started in 1965 and, since then, nearly 8,000 people had 
been moved. 

The Task Force assumed at first that the story had 
originated in a routine press release from Fisheries, but 
this turned out to be wrong. The opening statement of 
the Minister of Fisheries to the Commons Committee on 
Fisheries and Forestry on October 29 had indeed in- 
cluded a brief description of the resettlement programme, 
and this speech had been distributed to the press. It was 
two days late in the English version, however, and three 
days late in the French version and, in any event, it had 
nothing at all to do with the cp story. The cp reporter 
had based his piece on replies given by the Minister on 
November 5 to questions put by some of the MPs on the 
Committee. The cp man happened to be the only re- 
porter present. He said later that the resettlement pro- 
gramme was unfamiliar to him and, he thought, news- 
worthy. A senior officer in the Information Division at 
Fisheries, however, said they had issued no press re- 
lease because the programme was not newsworthy; it 
had already been “largely publicized, to the point of 
saturation.” 

Later, however, this same information officer said 
that well, uh, actually, the Department itself had not 
given any publicity to the resettlement programme, not 
since its birth, and that was back in 1965. There had 
been “. . . a Ministerial decision that it should not be 
over-publicized for several reasons.” 

One reason was that a provincial government was 
administering the programme. Another was that resettle- 
ment was purely voluntary, and therefore “It was 
strongly emphasized that no pressures be exerted on the 
people, and too much publicity might be a form of co- 
ercion.” One wonders if there are not some practical 
areas of information dispersal between “too much 
publicity” and no publicity at all but, more important 
than that, there’s the big question of what information a 
government department should feel blandly free not to 
release to the public. 

The resettlement programme is expensive. It moved 
7,695 people in the three years following March 1965, 
and the cost to the Federal Government was $2,136,000. 
By 1980, when 50,000 to 60,000 more people are to 
have been moved (and not, incidentally, the 70,000 to 
80,000 reported by cp), the Federal Government will 


have paid a further $13 million, and possibly more. TI 
federal taxpayers of Canada are putting up two-thirds 
the cost of the programme; and yet we have this three-an 
a-half-year-old decision by a Federal Minister that tl 
programme “should not be overpublicized”; and we al 
have this Federal information division still interpretir 
that decision to mean that it must not draw any publ 
attention at all to the programme. 

The timidity of the Fisheries Department, in the matt 
of volunteering publicity in connection with the Ne 
foundland resettlement programme, is part of a mu 
larger reluctance by the federal administration as a whe 
to appear too offensively strong in the eyes of province 
governments. In practice, this reluctance amounts to: 
amorphous and unwritten policy, and its application int 
field may vary from the genuinely and valuably diploma 
to the simply chicken-hearted. The federal identity 
further weakened by the fact that 90 per cent of all” 
formation service officers work in the Ottawa area; the’ 
formation officers who do happen to be sent to regioi 
offices are almost exclusively juniors; the more import 
information decisions at the local levels must still be 
ferred to Ottawa; the people in Ottawa may not kn 
enough about the local scene to make intelligent decisio 
the regional offices are weak, underpaid, understaffed a 
since they inevitably reflect conditions back in the Mot! 
Country at Ottawa, they are also utterly unco-ordina 
with one another. | 

All together, by mail or in person, the Task Force 
terviewed several hundred knowledgeable Canadians in 
parts of the country and, among all the dozens Uf 
dozens of suggestions and recommendations that ca 
from these people, the one that came closest to be 
unanimous may be summarized as, “Set up better, ‘ 
stronger, and smarter, and faster working regional offir 
Fit federal information to local needs. Do something ab 
the federal presence at the local level.” In dis¢ 
sions about participatory democracy, getting the fed 
word to the special publics, feedback on the people’s 
action to federal initiatives, and the whole subject of 
flow of information both ways between government 
people, the hard and clear advice almost invariably ci 
back to the importance of asserting the federal presi 
and improving the quality and relevance of federal’ 
formation, not for the “great Canadian public” bu 
each man’s backyard. This appeared to be particul 
urgent in connection with what might be called “ser 
information” — such as where to go to get your | 
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ohlet, or your pension — but there was a broader 
acy, as well. Good regional offices of the federal in- 
ation services would strengthen the federal image in 
ida and if there are areas in which it’s legitimate to 
about “the image”, we would argue that one of these 
3 is the democratic and Federal Government of 
ida. Moreover, if telling it “like it is” implies an obli- 
n to reveal one’s errors and failures and fatuities and 
‘edingly painful problems, there is no reason why it 
‘ld not also imply the revelation of one’s good works. 
‘ould be an automatic responsibility of the Information 
"sion in Fisheries to tell us what our money is doing in 
-foundland, and this should be clear to the Govern- 
st of Newfoundland. 

| Task Force investigation of federal information 
‘ts in Winnipeg reported that “. . . even without 
iting the military component or Crown Corporations, 
‘Federal Government presence is roughly equal to the 
ve bureaucracy of the Province of Manitoba.” Most 
-informed Winnipegers had no idea of the size of the 
‘sral Government establishment in their city. And yet, 
he author of the Winnipeg study insisted, “. . . the 
‘inued existence of an organization may depend upon 
favourable, or at least accurate, public awareness 
‘at organization .. . .If the public is unaware of the 
‘nt of the Federal Government’s participation, and if 
able credit and recognition is not secured, the public 
int eventually assume that it could dispense with the 
(ral form of government. The subject is no less im- 
ant than that. Several examples could be quoted. In 
‘Winnipeg region in 1968 the Red River Floodway was 
iipleted after several years of construction. It was a 
ed-cost programme in which the Federal Government 
simed 58 per cent of the financial burden. Yet the 
sple of Manitoba popularly refer to this mammoth 
‘struction project as ‘Duff’s Ditch’.” 

Again, with reference to the assertion of the federal 
ixence at the local level, a letter from a federal public 
rant in Quebec City was singularly glum: 

‘sa (temporary) Québecois, I permit myself to doubt 
I: anyone has ever satisfactorily informed the Federal 
lic servants whom I see. It is not their fault if they 
(not always identify with their work and their em- 
lyers. It is not their fault if they are of little use in 
cbatting the general indifference or hostility towards 
» work of the Federal administration in Quebec. .. . 
‘2 Gare Maritime could, and should, be a showcase for 
fie It is the first point of land touched by hundreds 


of thousands of newcomers to Canada. It is a huge block 
passed by millions of tourists each year, and seen daily 
by commuting Québecois. In architecture, it is Early 
Concentration Camp. Its ugly wire fences are bordered 
by wastelands full of uncut grass and straggling weeds. 
Its entrance is prison-like. Its interior is soulless, ugly, 
bespeaking an utter indifference towards the people who 
are herded here.... When the Federal Government 
wants to tell what it is doing, it puts an excellent display 
about the Department of Transport in the Ottawa air- 
port, or a lively exhibit of Central Mortgage and Housing 
on Confederation Square. In Quebec, we just disinfect 
the corridors. We believe in preaching to the converted 
.. . . When we contribute to historic preservation in the 
city, we seem to go out of our way to disassociate our- 
selves from it. A recent, prominently displayed, letter to 
Le Soleil said the Government of Canada had never given 
a cent to the historic region of Quebec. Who bothered 
to answer it? The Federal Government has done more 
than anyone to save the physical aspects of French- 
Canadian history. Why are such agencies as the Historic 
Sites Division sworn to silence? Why can’t we Québecois 
see more of what our taxes are paying for.” 

But let us retreat from the disinfected corridors in the 
federal buildings at Quebec City, and from Duff’s Ditch 
as well. We’ll return to the three case histories. The De- 
partment of Fisheries decided not to publicize fully a 
particular federal effort in Newfoundland. The Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immigration decided not to 
publicize fully some of the opportunities available to the 
people through its own Manpower Centres. And the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics decided it would be just 
as well not to publicize the fact that it had succeeded in 
speeding up some of its notoriously slow services. The 
motives for these highly negative decisions were different 
in each situation. In none of these cases, had anyone 
gone far out of his way to ask for public information, and 
then been refused it and therefore there was no defiant 
suppression of information that anyone was burning to 
know. The trouble is, you have to know something before 
you’ve any idea of the further things that you want to 
know; and the common significance of these three cases 
is merely that they were all departmental decisions to 
avoid letting anyone know much about anything. 

They were the decisions of public servants whose long 
habits of thinking about public information are perhaps 
deeply coloured by an atmosphere of reticence, a distrust 
of openness, and a constitutional tradition that can in- 
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variably be counted on to afford precedent and justifica- 
tion for the official closed mouth. We have inherited from 
Britain the principles of Ministerial responsibility, the 
dominant executive, and both the neutrality and anonym- 
ity of the public service. We’ve also inherited from Britain 
the idea of the “thirty-year rule” whereby governments 
are bound to preserve some papers in secrecy for a gen- 
eration, and the tradition of tight administrative secrecy 
has come to us from both England and France. More- 
over, the members of our Privy Council take an oath 
that they will “...keep close and secret all such matters 
as shall be treated, debated and resolved on in Privy 
Council.” 

These words, with their solemn and ancient ring, com- 
mit the heads of our Government to silence — even in 
cases where the secrecy may be neither useful, nor 
valuable, nor essential, nor beneficial to the country — and 
perhaps it is now time for a second and counterbalancing 
commitment. A commitment not to all the things about 
which the members of the Privy Council may not open 
their mouths in public, but to some fresh guidelines about 
the sort of things that they should talk about in public. 

The rites and inheritances of government reticence un- 
doubtedly come to us for good and proven reasons, but 
it is possible for them to get out of hand. One of the 
older but increasingly more frequent sources of banter 
in Ottawa is the extraordinary (and extraordinarily ex- 
pensive) volume of memos that are locked away, and 
working papers and background notes and idle doodlings 
that mysterious functionaries continue to rubber stamp as 
secret, or strictly secret, or confidential, or restricted, or 
classified, or for the Minister’s eyes only. 

In any event, it may be that the pressures of society 
and the democratic need to involve unprecedented num- 
bers of the public in the decisions of government have 
already destroyed some of the value of the tradition and 
that, in new and freshly urgent times, it has become 
archaic and cumbersome and infectious. There is a sus- 
picion among a great many politicians and journalists 
that the tradition is irresistible to government officials 
who are more interested in avoiding trouble than they 
are in giving the people information that is rightfully 
theirs. The tradition may be wielded to suppress a massive 
volume of information that, in other countries, might 
automatically be public. 

A member of one public seminar on government in- 
formation said, “Pertinent information about Govern- 
ment agencies and programmes is so restricted that the 


average citizen gets culturally deprived, and thus ten 
to be apathetic, and does not fully participate in fl 
democratic process.” The Canadian Association for Adi 
Education suggests, “There is a need for a basic chan 
of attitude on the part of the Government and the a 
ministration.... At present, there is a tendency to tre 
information restrictively unless cause is shown | 
demonstrated as to why it should not be so restricte 
We believe the reverse should be the case. Informati 
should be actively disseminated and made available u 
less cause can be shown as to why it should not be.. 
Any risk should be on the side of greater freedom 
ACCESSH Ge 

And a newspaperman, who seemed to be reflecting t 
opinion of many of his colleagues in Ottawa, said thi 
“There is an absence of conviction at the top levels 
Government that the public should be as fully inform 
as possible on its policies, problems and workings. Unk 
it is the known purpose of Ministers and Deputy Ministe 
that all possible information will be made available 
the press and to the public, there will be an act 
tendency on the part of middle rank and junior offic 
to hold back any information that has not been expres: 
released by higher authority.” 

Even the members of so supreme a body as the Cot 
mons itself frequently suffer bitterly annoying rebuffs 
their encounters with bureaucratic walls of secrecy. O 
study reports that, “Varying their comments in the light 
their own frustrations, they (the MPs with whom | 
spoke) reiterated again and again their inability to secu 
access to departmental information which the depa 
mental administration held to be either of a confident 
secret, classified or otherwise privileged nature; the u 
availability of departmental research materials, ‘worki 
documents’, or ‘supporting papers’ bearing on poli 
formulation; the confidentiality of unpublished ‘resear 
studies’ done within the government service and t 
denial to the public of the results of such resear 
financed by the taxpayer... .” 

Some members asserted that public servants were t 
last people who should be allowed to define the govel 
ments’ “right to withold information” and one Pri 
Councillor believed there was no need at all to restt 
“ _ at least 90 per cent of government papers and do 
ments.” (The government this year has already hee 
from the Royal Commission on Security, and one of 
duties was to consider government information from 1 
point of view of security ic., of what should be k 


st. One of our studies examines the problem of access 
anada from an informational standpoint and concludes 
the government might usefully provide quidelines for 
rtments and agencies whereby there might be fewer 
tets”’ and greater freedom of access.) These MPs 
ved that there was now only one way left to disperse 
whole fog of secrecy and excessive discretion and 
ous-Nellyism that surrounds so much printed govern- 
t information; and that was for a Cabinet to pro- 
ice an appropriate and freshly open policy on govern- 
t information and a declared entrenchment of the 
rle’s “right to know.” 
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‘ypter VIII 
‘e Developing Tragedy Part 11 


"s whole matter of government information services, 
1| the function of information in a parliamentary demo- 
icy is large enough to absorb entire discussions of 
‘itical science and philosophy and, as someone put it 
{, recent seminar sponsored by the Canadian Association 
) Adult Education, “It may be that we should 
‘talking about totally different concepts of government 
2ier than information services.” As it happens, the Task 
‘ce can’t quite buy that. We’re inclined to think that 
Jat we should be talking about, rather than new concepts 
jgovernment, is the adaptation of old concepts of gov- 
iment, old democratic concepts of government, to new 
i increasingly fantastic social circumstances. Surely, 
: ability to change to meet the social demands of the 
‘es should be a hallmark of modern democracy. But 
ire we go. Already, we’re moving into the fat back- 
iund of: relevant theory and, we’ve still not outlined 
iny specific flaws within the splendiferously assorted 
)rmation services of the federal government. 
Ne have, however, defined the main strains in the mess 
ithe information services, and considered the old in- 
'mces that have caused the mess. The evidence behind 
| definitions is voluminuous. The many studies under- 
en on behalf of the Task Force in recent months exist 
quantities that bespeak an extraordinary amount of 
'Scientiousness on the part of a great many people who 
‘ame interested in our objectives. No literate person — 
ess, possibly, it’s the mother of a government Iso 
ould study the bulk of this research without agreeing 
t the information services of the government of Canada 
, a8 a whole, a functional mess (and, probably, a lot 
those mothers would agree with us, too). The mess is 
taordinary enough to require rapid and drastic correc- 
1 and, therefore, we have intended this volume to be 
the final answer on every last thing that’s wrong with 
information services but, rather, an invitation to 
orm. The broad details of the invitation are among the 
ommendations. 
t may be argued, “So, okay, the government informa- 
1 services are a mess. So are a lot of things. Anyway, 
better to have a whole bunch of innocent bunglers 
government information than one super-efficient 
‘paganda machine, and what’s the rush anyway?” 
(he reasons for the rush, and the question of pro- 
anda as well, take us unavoidably back to those 
°n fields of theory; and back, too, to Chapter 1 for 
inal romp among the large crises that lurk, and 
lodically burst forth, among all the western demo- 


cracies. The idea suggested in Chapter 1, and it was 
scarcely original to us, was that unless governments can 
contain the spread of apathy, alienation and disaffection 
among their peoples then democratic systems must in- 
evitably succumb to the gradual rotting of their vitality, 
to accelerating public violence, or to the consolidation of 
governmental power in a degree of dictatorship. The 
three developments are far from mutually exclusive. 

We are not arguing that a reform of the Governments’ 
information services is all that’s required to keep the 
world safe for democracy. After all, what governments 
do, as well as what they say, has something to do with 
the health of the democratic system. We are arguing, 
however, that one way to fight the decline of democratic 
health is to guarantee that the flow of information from 
the government to the people, from the people back to 
the government, and endlessly back and forth and back 
again, is large, fast, trustworthy, correct, credible, open 
and relevant. The information that the government gives 
to the people must be relevant to what the people re- 
quire in order to be bright and critical and constructive 
in affairs of state; the information that the people give 
to the government must be relevant to what the govern- 
ment requires in order to do what the people want done. 

No one who gives any thought to the way democracies 
work can seriously question such hoary ideas. The 
arguments arise over how much information the people 
should have; over who should funnel it to them; over the 
dignity of Parliament and its duty to inform the people; 
over Cabinet solidarity; the status of the Mp; official 
secrecy; and the proper roles for the press, television, 
radio, backroom boys, political parties, government 
flacks, lobbyists, interested groups of citizens, Cabinet 
Ministers and the executive assistants to Cabinet Min- 
isters; and on, and on, and so on. As we’ve suggested, 
when you talk about information and government, you're 
talking about government. 

It is inevitable, we know, that any talk of radical 
changes to improve the efficiency of the government in- 
formation services, and to impose on them something 
that actually smacks of co-ordination, will inspire great, 
whooping cries of “propaganda machine... brain- 
washers... thought control.” Some of this sort of 
screaming is bound to occur whenever governments in- 
novate. The cBc was not a universally popular idea in 
the Thirties. Nevertheless, the cries are a product of a 
permanent and healthy suspicion of the motives of Big 
Government, and we want to be the first to acknowledge 
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that, throughout this and perhaps any other discussion 
of government information services, a crucial distinction 
should be kept in mind. At the public service level, it 
is the difference between useful, objective information 
and pure propaganda on behalf of a department. At the 
top, in the Cabinet, it is the difference between useful, 
objective information and propaganda on behalf of the 
party in power. We know about it. Our intention is that 
the entire machinery of government information operate 
out in the open. Our recommendations reflect this 
intention. 

In any event, it is possible that the risk involved in con- 
tinuing to do nothing is far greater than the risk involved 
in bringing order and inspiration to the information ser- 
vices. The times are changing with such extraordinary 
rapidity that the debates over even such important matters 
as television coverage of the Commons have begun to 
sound stale. Like stories about Sir John A’s drinking 
habits they are almost too familiar. And the reason for 
this air of mustiness is that while the old talk goes on a 
great bombardment of ominous, thrilling and sensational 
events keep occurring in other places, and incomprehen- 
sible trends are under way, and the news of these things 
comes to us faster and more frequently than ever before. 
Universities lie in shambles. Strikes break out up and down 
the land. There’s war on this border, bloody revolution in 
that ghetto, assassination in the eyes of one madman or 
another. Events leap to serve the great snouts of the Tv 
news cameras. We watch the history on the streets of 
Paris; we watch the .night-sticks fly on the streets of 
Chicago; we watch the men on the moon. The satellite 
stations spin around the world; and the world itself spins 
towards God knows what. And, all the time, we argue 
and we speculate. Should we, or should we not, allow 
television into the Commons Chamber? 

It is not as though these new tensions in society have 
replaced the old ones. For the old ones are still with us 
and, perhaps, growing more severe. The poor still resent 
the rich. There are still the uneducated and the educated, 
the outsiders and the establishment insiders, our national 
interests frequently set against our international obliga- 
tions, the provinces against Ottawa, the municipalities 
against the provinces, the young against the old, the 
country mouse and the city mouse, and times are con- 
tentious all over. One can’t help wondering, Are the tech- 
nical miracles of the age of communications really drawing 
us all together in the famous ‘global village’ or are they 
driving us apart, and breaking us all up? And, can any 


democratic system of government — particularly one th 
forever saddled with the congenital problems of Canac 
federalism — can any such arrangement possibly sun 
for long if the world has become so noisy and its aff 
so complex that the government can no longer hear, 
people? And the people no longer care to hear the ¢ 
ernment? 

The words “participatory democracy” have become 
tiresomely familiar that one scarcely regards them 
more as separate words. If one does look at them, h 
ever, they appear at first almost as a redundancy. Hé 
participation always been the very essence of democri 
The answer to that is, well, yes, in a way, but for 
great bulk of the population that’s true only if 
regard voting once every few years as participation 
a more strict sense, the essence of democracy has 
really been participation at all, but representation. I 
resentation and participation do not deny one ano 
but total participatory democracy is an impossibility 
everyone participated in government all the time t 
would be no government. (No food either). 

The definition of “participatory democracy” vi 
with whatever political scientist you happen to be r 
ing, or politician you happen to be hearing. (And, 
hasten to acknowledge, there is much to be said for 
idea that it is one’s democratic right just to sit arc 
and enjoy oneself, to refuse to participate). Let 
simply say that participatory democracy is an ideal | 
in practice, would involve the participation in the a 
making of government decisions of a great many ! 
people than ever before. The participation could ex} 
itself in advisory councils of citizens; consultation 
television; do-it-yourself film documentaries of si 
conditions that cry out for government attention; 
exploitation of highly accessible local clearing-houses 
government information; the heightened use of such 
ventional instruments and channels of fact and opi 
as the newspapers; and, always, the Member of — 
liament. The important thing is that the Government 
the people’s informed opinions not after it lays d 
policy, but before, and that the participation of 
people in the decisions that the government makes 
be a sham. Obviously, the integrity and relevance of 
information that flows both ways between the gov 
ment and the people is crucial to the whole relation: 

We do not claim that this relationship is exactly 
the relationship between a lecturer and his students 
there are parallels, and we would like to end our eff 


‘he moment, with some words from George Wald, 
Harvard biology professor and Nobel prize winner. 
mtly, Wald said: 

sr these past few years, I have felt increasingly that 
‘thing is terribly wrong — and this year ever so much 
+ than last. Something has gone sour, in teaching 
‘in learning. It’s almost as though there were a 
spread feeling that education has become irrelevant. 
cture is much more of a dialogue than many of you 
ably realize. As you lecture, you keep watching the 
5, and information keeps coming back to you all 
time. I began to feel, particularly this year, that I 
‘missing much of what was coming back. I tried 
ug the students, but they didn’t or couldn’t help me 
' much.” 

ymething of what Wald expressed has also happened 
le relationship between the peoples of many western 
peracies and their governments; and, at the price of 
ting to verbal gimmickry, we suggest that, if one 
| to imagine Wald as a government, his words might 
‘fully be read as follows: 

jer these past few years, I have felt increasingly that 
thing is terribly wrong — and this year ever so much 
than last. Something has gone sour in the political 
1m. It’s almost as though there were a wide-spread 
4g that government has become irrelevant. Govern- 
‘is much more of a dialogue than you probably 
ize. As you govern, you keep hearing the people, and 
(mation keeps coming back to you all the time. 
‘gan to feel, particularly this year, that I was missing 
11 of what was coming back. I tried to ask the people, 
they didn’t or couldn’t help me very much.” 

ind that, too, is what the following proposals are all 
(it. Watching the faces, and hearing the people. 
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'Problem: A Summary 


‘have not been gentle. There was method in our 
‘aness but, nevertheless, it is possible that we’ve 
(ght an unbecoming sort of zest to our criticism of the 
‘mment information services. In any event, as more 
(more people are telling the student rebels, it is indeed 
‘r, (and more entertaining) to tear something down 
: it is to propose the institutions that will guarantee 
’s a better day coming. In this part of Volume I, we 
fore hope to balance the nastiness with some thinking 
(it the future of government information, and some 
‘> recommendations for its improvement. Still, we can- 
inut our recommendations into current perspective or 
-¢ why they matter without a brisk summary of the 
-d flaws in federal government information as a whole. 
he last negative opinion in Volume 1. We'll make it 
| 

‘e found some good features in the information te, 
| but the great weight of our evidence was unhappy. 
| federal government has no general information policy. 
is no agency to help it either develop or implement 
“mation policy. There are simply no broad guidelines 
nable such central authorities as the Privy Council 
e, Treasury Board and the Public Service Commis- 
) to give general focus to the assorted information 
‘ts of the government. What governs federal informa-. 
activities are the separate priorities and separate pre- 
(pations of separate departments and _ separate’ 
‘cies. This work is often fragmented. It is generally 
')-ordinated. It lacks clarity of purpose. Sometimes, in 
's of the broader issues and goals of government, it is 
‘ contradictory. 

he ultimate blame for this situation should not rest 
' the information service officers, nor the information 
irtors, nor the Deputy Ministers, nor with such abstrac- 
3 as the pride and independence of the departments of 
tament. The root of the trouble is just “the system,” 
i the only people who were ever in a position to set a 
ee for the system of government information were 
‘© in the room at the top — Prime Ministers and their 
‘Inets. For generations before the second World War, 


| did not; and perhaps, in those days, this failure was | 
‘ler extraordinary nor crucial. But the war has been | 


‘now for almost a quarter of a century. The country, 


‘rmation and its technology, and the people’s informa- 


i Tequirements have changed and grown beyond any-— 
i ability to predict and yet, though Prime Ministers 


have succeeded Prime Ministers and Cabinets have come 
and gone, the federal government still has no information 
policy. 

If vacuums can breed, the government’s policy vacuum 
on public information has bred some massive failings. It 
has meant that the Federal Government has simply had 
no ready means to address itself to all crucial questions of 
information policy that transcend the programme interests 
of the departments and agencies. One might ask, “Well 
what are these questions that are so big no one department 
can take them on?” They concern the participation of the 
people in the processes of government. They concern 
public access to government information. They concern 
the fostering of a sense of national identity and the produc- 
tion of documentation of national interest. They concern 
the setting of new standards of competence in the use of 
the official languages; the need to improve the quality of 
Canadian information abroad; the need to inform the 
Canadian people of the cultural activities of their govern- 
ment; the attitude of public servants towards informing the 
public; the current failure of government information to 
penetrate the regions and the special publics of the coun- 
try; and the possibility, no matter how difficult, of improv- 
ing co-operation in the field of information between the 
federal government and the provinces. There are other 
such questions but, for the moment, we’ll rest with these. 

The heart of the problem is that, although they trans- 
cend the responsibilities of the departmental information 
divisions, the government has not provided any larger 
framework for their resolution. No government, for ex- 
ample, has ever systematically assigned responsibilities to 
fulfil the special information needs of the poor. No gov- 
ernment has ever systematically sought to provide in- 
formation and advice on a local basis to its citizens. No 
government has ever given to the information services any 
policies or guidelines on the need to define the publics of 
federal information; or policies on such relatively technical 
matters as the enlightened exploitation of research, ad- 
vertising and the new technology. Canadian governments, 
over the years since the second World War, have unques- 
tionably spent hundreds of millions of dollars on informa- 
tion but not one of these governments has ever set a policy 
to provide any consistent testing of the results of this in- 
vestment. There is no policy on cost-benefit studies. In- 
deed, throughout the information services, there has never 
been a general policy to regulate the use of such basic 
equipment of communication as radio and television. 

In the information services themselves, there are serious 
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problems of morale and effectiveness, and these too 
ultimately stem from the absence of policy objectives. In- 
formation personnel are often left more or less to their 
own endeavours. For information staff, training is often 
inadequate; specialized skills and modern technology are 
often severely limited; career opportunities are often 
bleak. They have neither challenging prospects for con- 
tributing to the country as professionals, nor great hope 
for their own advancement in the public service. With few 
exceptions, the information services linger on the fringes 
of departmental operations and, consequently, they are 
often poorly informed about the policies and implications 
of the programmes in their own departments. It is all very 
well for the public, and Cabinet Ministers, and others (in- 
cluding ourselves) to criticize the departmental informa- 
tion services, but it is only fair to remark that these ser- 
vices operate without guidelines and in considerable isola- 
tion. It is understandable that they often find it difficult to 
achieve results that gratify everyone. 

There is, as well, the broad problem of interdepart- 
mental confusion in information activities, and duplication 
of effort. At the moment, there is simply no machinery to 
guarantee the kind of co-ordination that would enable the 
information services of the different departments to per- 
form together to achieve more than the occasional united 
presentation. Moreover, since the government has not yet 
even defined what it means by government information 
and each department is free to make its own definition for 
accounting purposes, there is a special government-wide 
confusion over the cost of information. If the government 
cannot decide what government information is, even for 
accounting purposes, it is difficult to begin to measure 
accurately the dollar value of its information programmes, 
let alone their more general value. 

The absence of government policy on information has 
had some other important and unfortunate consequences. 
One is that Cabinet Ministers and their political assist- 
ants have often been content with the way things are 
because it has enabled them to exploit the distribution 
of what should be objective government information for 
partisan or personal purposes. For some politicians in 
power, their failure to set an information policy has not 
been a bad thing at all. At the same time, however, 
other Ministers and their political staffs have accepted 
the considerable burden of distributing straight govern- 
ment information only reluctantly and, as a rule, the 
practice fails to satisfy the public servants, the public or 
indeed, the politicians. 


In short, despite the Federal Government’s ann 
expenditure of large sums of money on information, 
has largely failed to exercise its,potential role in inform 
tion. It is handicapped, both in addressing its m 
publics, and in hearing what they have to say. The fail 
applies both in Ottawa and in the various regions of 
country, and it has been particularly noticeable bes 
the recent and vigorous information activities of seve 
provincial governments. They have surpassed Ottawa b 
in the amount of attention they have given to the org 
ization of information programmes and, not surprisin; 
in the results they have achieved in some fields. In so 
regions of Canada, even foreign governments are prom 
ing their views, while no comparable effort flows from 
information services of the Federal Government. The F 
eral Government is the one level of government in Can 
that is obliged to serve the entire national interest; | 
the failure of successive federal administrations to est 
lish a policy in the information field amounts to a fal 
to fulfil a major responsibility to the federation. 

But perhaps we have already overindulged a taste 
lamentation and, in Volume I anyway, it is time to § 
making the case for change and start proposing 
philosophy that should direct it, and the machinery | 
might bring it about. In the pages that follow, we ] 
pose some principles of a government information pt 
and some specific structures to give it flesh and act 
In arriving at these recommendations, we have kep 
mind both departmental and national requirements. 
were aware, too, that a national policy on public 
formation must recognize both the federal nature of 
constitution, and the delicate balances that are esse 
to parliamentary democracy in Canada. The recomf 
dations (and indeed, the very appointment of the 7 
Force) reflect a concern for a new level of efficienc 
government information. We do not seek this effici 
for the sweet sake of efficiency alone. Democratic 
ernments are not razor-blade factories or space SI 
and their very health and vibrancy may partly de 
on their tolerance of a certain amount of human 
efficiency. Our point is only that there’s a limit to 
inefficiency they may safely endure and that, in the 
of the government information services, the limit: 
already be far astern. 


Principles of an Information Policy 


Most people abhor any policy that bears a resembl 


Ae 


state propaganda. The political parties, journalists | 
other leaders of opinion who fear the potential harm | 
jovernment propaganda are quick to encourage public | 
reness of the subtle signs of state brainwashing. In- | 
aation, however, also has its respectable uses, and the | 
g that many people have failed to notice is that the | 
al, political, economic and technological changes of | 
time have dramatically increased the importance of ' 


e fields of information. One of these fields is govern- 
it information. Information is now essential to growth 
most areas of human endeavour, and governments 
+ a new dilemma. A government can pretend that 
ing has happened, or that the changes are not its 
icern. It can go the old route, and thereby avoid any 
ous charges of harbouring improper intentions of 
Dblishing a propaganda machine. Or it can take the 
, needs of the time into account, reform its informa- 
. efforts, and bring to bear on its fresh information 
tity the force of appropriate democratic safeguards. 
‘now, it should be clear which course this Task Force 
urs. 

“he choice, however, has led us to a conclusion, and 
conclusion is central to some of our later proposals 
specific structures to develop information policy. The 
‘clusion is that, since any strengthening of the govern- 
it information apparatus involves the possibility of a 
ernment’s manipulating public opinion, there must be 
Jarallel strengthening of both Parliament and_ the 
\lic in the determination and review of government 
»rmation policies. 

“here were two other conclusions or, rather, prin- 
‘es that were basic to our thinking, and we suggest 
n as the very cornerstone of a new policy on infor- 
‘ion. They are that, the Government has an obliga- 
| to provide full, objective and timely information; 
' that the citizens have a right to such information. 
ice these principles involve a right of the people and 


licly and to protect them in some permanent and 
‘nal way. 

(hey immediately raise a number of considerations 
ut the current situation with regard to public access 
ae information. The assumption behind most 
‘emment activity is that, until an official designates 
»rmation as generally available, it must remain clas- 
od. The people, and particularly the press, must some- 
iss make extraordinary efforts to get government 
rmation and, when they do get it, it may arrive 
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uty of government, there is reason to declare them | 


through obscure processes of pre-selection. The atmos- 
phere these difficulties create damages the very credibility 
of the information. Moreover, the information may be 
incomplete, or too late to inspire constructive response, 
too late to give the people any sense of their own in- 
volvement in the processes of government. Obviously 
the government must observe essential safeguards with 
regard to specified kinds of information — a Royal Com- 
mission on Security reported on this recently — but it 
has a general obligation to release information and 
documents to journalists, academics, and others who 
know how to ask for them. We would go further. We 
suggest the government also has an obligation to make 
sure useful information gets out to the hundreds of 
thousands of Canadians who never think of asking for 
it, and perhaps do not know where to go to get it on 
their own. The government, in our view, must not only 
release information; it must sow it as well. 

But in each case, exactly who should do the sowing? 
The Prime Minister and his Office? The Cabinet Min- 
ister and his personal staff? Or the Information Director, 
through his staff? The answer may never be simple or 
absolute but perhaps it need not be quite so confusing 
and cumbersome as it is today. We’ve already frowned 
in passing at the attitude of Cabinet Ministers and their 
staffs who pay little heed to their information services, 
and we’ve suggested that other Ministers and their 
executive assistants are themselves not entirely happy 
with the burden of information-dispersal they’ve ac- 
cepted. We did not, of course, mean to suggest that 
Cabinet Ministers and their political assistants should 
never pass out any information about government 
activities. On the contrary, the informative responsibil- 
ity of Ministers and especially of their political party 
is crucial to the whole process of government, and it is 
essential to Canada’s particular form of democratic life 
that Cabinet Ministers on occasion be openly and 
actively partisan. They can hardly be expected to defend 
their administration without using information. And we 
can hardly have an effective party system if all political 
parties are not actively engaged in producing politicized 
information on government policies. There cannot be a 
sense of dialogue between government and the people 
unless the highest representatives of the government offer 
frank and topical information about what they’re doing on 
the people’s behalf, and if this is not done well at the 
top, public servants will be helpless to rectify the 
situation. 
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Cabinet Ministers need a good deal of time to devote 
to these democratic or, if you prefer, these partisan activi- 
ties. So do political parties. And the trouble with the 
current confusion over the difference between official 
information and partisan information is not only that it 
can lead to public servants being improperly treated as 
party servants but also that it frequently leaves the 
Ministers and their political assistants with insufficient 
time to pursue their government’s legitimate partisan 
concerns. 

The distinction between partisan information and 
“pure” official government information may be forever 
gray, but it does not have to be quite so mixed up and 
muddy as it is now. The more that information officers 
are brought into the ministerial deliberations, the more 
inclined they will be to seize information opportunities 
on their own. The greater access a senior information 
officer has to his Minister, the more effective he will be 
in performing his tasks and the freer the Minister will be 
to indulge in his own information activities. (In saying 
this, however, we recognize that the effectiveness of these 
decisions about departmental information depend to a 
great degree on as basic a matter as how well the infor- 
mation officer, who must report to his Deputy, happens 
to get along with his Minister. The quality of personal 
relationships cannot be structured in advance.) 

The government’s obligation to release information 
might extend, in the first instance, to its deliberations 
over a new policy on information. There could hardly be 
a more inescapably logical place for an open attitude 
toward information. Thé information policy must be open 
to public scrutiny. It must endure the airing of grievances, 
and suffer the open review of its standards of operation. 
Its definition should be reached publicly, through sub- 
mission to Parliament and the people. Its scrutiny by a 
committee of Parliament would be a natural event in the 


_current Parliamentary trend to increased responsibility at 


the committee level for the study of government policies. 

There are a number of other areas of consideration 
that our studies suggest should be basic to the formulation 
of a federal government policy on information. (We 
regret the tone of preachifying that sometimes character- 
izes this discussion but, in proposing things that ought to 
be considered and ought to be done, we saw no way to 
avoid it.) 

First of all, there are those hundreds of thousands 
of Canadians who are not getting enough information 
to enable them to participate in the decisions of their 


government. Their geographic location, their po 
education, their language deficiencies, and any number: 
other problems prevent them from gaining even f 
government information that, in theory anyway, is cu 
rently available to them. They are the handicapped. Th 
are handicapped or unreached in the sense that th 
neither know enough, nor are in a position to care enoug 
to participate in the affairs of government; or even 

help themselves to the services that the government h 
designed for their benefit. A government policy on inf 
mation should define how government information c 
meet the needs of these people. The government, 

exploring ways to get information to them, might w 
consult with provincial and municipal administrations. 
is also possible that where government agencies ha 
failed, some other institutions, newer to many Canadi 
regions might succeed. These men and women mig 
for instance, be responsive to such special facilities 

Citizens’ Advisory Bureaux, administered by priv 
agencies or volunteer organizations, and staffed and su 
ported by competent professional people. 

The discussion of any federal information policy m 
also include ways to improve the communications betwe 
the federal government and the provinces. Such famil 
methods of information transmittal as the periodic feder 
provincial conferences of politicians and officials 
matter how regular they may become are no substitu 
for such improvement: what the federation needs is n 
machinery of communication between the two levels 
government. Governments at all levels develop their 
formation programmes in an atmosphere that is distinc 
competitive and, therefore, a proposal for co-operati 
machinery may appear naive. We argue, nonetheless, t 
the interests of the public and the long-run interest 
the federation both require that the exchange of inforn 
tion between Ottawa and the provinces be put on 
regular basis. The new machinery should smooth 4 
speed the movement of government information amc 
Ottawa, the provinces, and the regions. It should be 
tool of intergovernmental co-operation in getting inforn 
tion to the people, and it should enrich governmi 
information programmes abroad. | 

Federal-provincial relations inevitably bring up | 
vital matter of the so-called “federal presence” in Cana 
It is virtually axiomatic that since the federal gove 
ment is the one government of the entire country, 
information policy must carry its messages clearly 
every region of Canada. Every village, or street, or fa 


' relevant government information does not reach is 
addition to the sum of the policy’s failure. And right 
', the government’s apparatus for the regional distri- 
on of information, and for the regional reception of 
irmation, is not adequate. A chief priority of a govern- 
t information policy must be the “federal presence” 
Il the regions, and the establishment of regional offices 
acrease and co-ordinate the outpouring of information 
federal programmes. The outpouring should be not 
i to the people, but from them as well. The traditional 
| natural channel for the people’s feedback to the 
‘ernment has always been the Member of Parliament, 
/now it is no longer certain that any already hard- 
sed Member can handle it all, and Members might 
reciate the supplementary assistance the regional 
es could provide. The Report of the Science Council 
Scientific and Technical Information emphasizes the 
ical importance of improved systems for transferring 
imation i in Ottawa and the regions. 


snother pillar of government information policy might 


_ be a definition of the function of information in the 
suit of the government’s social and economic and 
ural goals. Information is ubiquitous in the affairs of 
srnment. It has a vital and instrumental role in the 
2rmment’s efforts to achieve virtually all of its most 
ortant general objectives. It is vital not only to the 
tive focus of programmes at the departmental level, 
, also to that bigger business of coping with national 
dlems that are beyond the scope of any one depart- 
it. In the course of the Task Force’s research, it 
‘ned increasingly unfortunate and extraordinary that 
‘Canadian government had ever got around to spelling 
|the relationship between government information and 
-tnment objectives. 

‘he functions of information are one thing, however; 
techniques of collecting and distributing it — the 
‘rational systems — are another. In our opinion, they 
hardly less important to a discussion of information 
Wee The government should assign research, and 
‘lize experts from both inside and outside govern- 
it, to investigate aspects of modern social communica- 
(and, in particular, the reciprocal flow of information 
‘ween the people and government. The government 
ht establish administrative machinery for the integrated 
. of audio-visual techniques, print, advertising, media 
tions, computers and any other instruments and insti- 
jons that would enable it to bring its information to 
radians more effectively than it does now. 


1 


To get information from Canadians more effectively 
than it does now, the government should consider using 
social surveys much more extensively than it has in the 
past. The government requires systematic and co- 
ordinated research to assess the public impact and public 
value of its programmes and policies. Canada lags behind 
other countries in governmental use of both media research 
and social surveys, and those surveys that it does under- 
take are unco-ordinated and therefore sometimes wasteful. 
The government’s relative neglect of survey research has 
impaired understanding of Canadian society and its in- 
formation needs. An information policy should recognize 
that the results of government social surveys should be 
made public. 

The government also has a rdle to play in the trans- 
mission of technical and scientific information, — recently, 
it received a substantial report on this topic from the 
Science Council of Canada — and it should reconcile its 
activities in this field, too, with the broader considerations 
of a government policy on information. 

The discussion of new administrative structures, 
government-wide co-ordination of some information effort, 
and the strengthening of the “federal presence” may 
suggest to some that the Task Force favours the sapping 
or emasculation of departmental responsibility in public 
information. We do not. No discussion of a broad govern- 
ment policy on information should be allowed to obscure 
the principle of primary departmental responsibility for 
departmental information effort. Again, the departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government must retain their 
responsibility for both the policy and content of informa- 
tion services that relate directly to their own departmental 


or agency objectives. Indeed, within the framework of a 


general government policy on information, the effectiveness 
of departmental information services should become not 
weaker than it is now, but stronger. They should be able 
to draw on the skills, expertise, communications hard- 
ware and technical advice of the system we propose. 
Moreover, a rationalization of government information 
services should bring about a wide range of training for 
information staff, new possibilities for promotion, and 
unprecedented mobility within the public service. The 
upshot, we suggest, would be an improvement in both 
the morale and effectiveness of departmental information 
staff. 

There are two more fairly specific concerns that should 
be basic to the development of a useful information policy, 
and one of them is the critical need for the government to 
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define both its objectives and its methods in the promotion 
of Canadian information abroad. The quality of informa- 
tion programmes abroad depends on the efficiency of the 
systems at home. An improvement in Ottawa can inspire 
improvements in London, Paris and Washington but, at 
the moment two of the chief flaws in the government’s 
domestic information also apply, in spades, to its policies 
and programmes for overseas information. These are a 
lack of coherence, and a failure of co-ordination. The 
relevant departments and agencies (and there are a 
great many of them) must continue to exercise their 
responsibilities for the overseas information programmes 
that are primarily their own business but, at the same 
time, a new government policy on information abroad 
should give their efforts general direction, support and 
co-ordination to achieve the consistency, purpose and 
focus that they have so clearly lacked in the past. 

Finally, we suggest the government should declare in- 
formation policies that concern the two official languages, 
and the other languages of the country. In relating in- 
formation to national goals, nothing could be more 
significant than a policy on languages in the information 
field. The government, in all its information efforts, 
should recognize the proper and creative use of the two 
official languages — and whatever other languages that 
specific publics may speak — as a matter of prime im- 
portance. 

To summarize once more, we propose that the following 
cconsiderations serve as the basis for the development of 
the Canadian Government’s first general policy on 
government information: a declared recognition of the 
government’s duty to inform, and the people’s right to 
information; the potential rdle of public information in the 
interests of Canadians who now get so little of it that 
they are incapable of participating in government affairs; 
federal-provincial relations in information matters; the 
assertion of “the federal presence” and the establishment 
of regional information offices; the function of information 
in relation to the government’s social, economic, cultural 
and other goals; the operational systems behind a modern 
policy on information; the use of social surveys, and the 
principle that their results be made public; the govern- 
ment’s réle in the transmission of technical and scientific 
information; the continuation of departmental responsi- 
bility for departmental information programmes; infor- 
mation abroad; and the proper use of language in govern- 
ment information. 

The chief concern of the rest of this chapter is the 


challenge of turning these policy elements into actio 
The Formulation of Information Policy 


In our political system, the setting of policy is t 
responsibility of the executive; only the Cabinet m: 
determine policies and select courses for their develo 
ment. There are important implications in whatey 
developments may occur in the rationalization and ¢ 
ordination of the information programmes of the Fede 
Government and, in our opinion, the co-ordinati 
function alone is onerous enough to justify the Cabine 
assignment of a Minister specifically to undertake it. ] 
would not be a “Minister of Information”; he would n 
be the “spokesman” for the government on informatic 
What he would be is chairman of a Cabinet committ 
to deal with information policy and, in the first instan¢ 
this committee would concern itself with the objectis 
and organizational requirements of the new policy. T 
assignment of a Minister, as chairman of such a co 
mittee would give the Cabinet an overview of informati 
policy — a scope of vision that’s more comprehensive th 
anything the individual departments and agencies Cot 
possibly provide. It would help to maintain responsibil 
and sensitivity in an area of increasingly important natio1 
interest at the highest level of government. 

One might reasonably ask, “But why just a Minis 
who’s chairman of a committee on information poli¢ 
Why not a real Minister of Information? Wouldn't t 
be neater and more efficient?” The simple answer is t 
we find the idea of a Minister of Information as a “bo: 
of all government information to be unworkable in 1 
Canadian context. Apparently, it is unworkable in % 
French context, as well; this summer, France abolish 
its 25-year-old ministry of information. The more co 
plex answer stems from an administrative dilemma; 
want co-ordination, yes, but at the same time we do 3 
want excessive centralization. We want, if you < 
imagine it, the de-centralized co-ordination of a ma 
government activity and, though many governments hi 
wrestled with this very goal, it is doubtful whether ¢ 
has ever quite achieved it. One sure way to deny 
however, is to appoint a central authority with power 
impose the co-ordination. 

There is another way to get at our reason for discard 
the idea of a Minister of Information. Again, it is” 
practical as much as theoretical considerations. 7 
people who receive information should be fairly close 


eople who distribute it; but the people who distribute 
lust be very close to the people who create it or 
se it. The sources of information and the spreaders 
formation must know one another, and one another’s 
’s. Therefore, each Minister is the “Minister of Infor- 
on” for his own domain, and so he should be. Each 
ister is deeply concerned with the communication of 
mportant news from his own department, or so he 
ld be. Once this is recognized, the idea of an all- 
trful Minister of Information for the Government of 
ida is pointless; and the co-ordination of government 
‘(mation activity is inevitably a matter, not of fiat, 
bf co-operation — of agreement among the assembled 
justers of Information.” For these reasons, we suggest 
| the chairman of the Cabinet committee be one 
_ster; that the Minister who is responsible for Informa- 
| Canada (a central agency of information activity 
| we propose later in this chapter) be another; and 
| neither in title nor in function, should there be a 
,ster of Information. 

igain, there is a purpose in the apparent looseness of 
‘ture in this whole arrangement; the co-ordination 
res co-operation, and co-operation is often a matter 
‘ersonalities, and the way they rub one another. If 
chairman of the Cabinet committee on information 
vy cannot get co-operation out of the committee, there 
be only one result. There simply will not be any co- 
nation of the information activities of the government. 
he committee would be advised and would receive 
»ort services in the normal way of other Cabinet com- 
ees. A secretariat of the Privy Council Office would 
e it, and its sources of advice would not be one depart- 
t but all departments, and the Prime Minister’s 
ve. On relevant occasions it would seek the advice of 
\ central agencies as Treasury Board, the proposed 
tmation Canada, or other specialists. 

t the public service level, we suggest the establish- 
t of a committee or, rather, a council: a council of 
ctors of Public Affairs Divisions (formerly Informa- 
Divisions) and, in some cases, other senior infor- 
ion officers, including those appointed to the Prime 
ister’s Office. Information Canada might service this 
neil. The council would permit an understanding of 
government policies that affect all of the departmental 
"ices at once, or a group of them. It would pool knowl- 
e of current information plans, and thereby give the 
ces — including those required for information abroad 
hi first comprehensive view of their own working 


context in almost 25 years. The full council might call a 
meeting only when circumstances appeared to warrant 
one, but its functional subcommittees would meet 
regularly. 

There is another and critically important level at which, 
we suggest, government information should undergo 
scrutiny by committee. It is Parliament. Whether or not 
legislation relating to information is under consideration, 
there are sound reasons for sending the annual report of 
Information Canada to the Parliamentary Committee we 
mentioned earlier. The committee also would be a way to 
permit a continuing review of government policies in the 
information field, and there are a number of other justifica- 
tions for the idea that a Parliamentary Committee concern 
itself with government information. Most of them derive 
from the whole sense of urgency that has inspired the 
Task Force to urge both a fresh official awareness of 
the national importance of public information and new 
structures to improve its flow. 

One of the more obvious reasons why a Parliamentary 
Committee should regularly examine government informa- 
tion is the vast amount of public money that the infor- 
mation services absorb. Another is the great number 
and variety of government departments and agencies that 
perform information functions. Approval of some’ of the 
Task Force’s recommendations would mean a reinforce- 
ment of all this information activity, and would call for 
balancing apparatus in the structure of our democratic 
machinery. 

It is inevitable, as well, that certain legislation and 
proposals that are not directly related to information 
services will affect them nevertheless; and these too, might 
well come before a Parliamentary Committee that has 
specific duties in the field of government information 
policy. The Standing Committee on Broadcasting, Films 
and Assistance to the Arts already reviews broadcasting 
policy and other matters over which the government has 
no direct control. The fact that the government does have 
control over its information services makes it all the 
more imperative that an appropriate organ of Parliament 
be charged with considering government information 
policies. It should be possible to frame committee terms 
of reference that are broad enough for a wide range of 
discussions on information policy but, at the same time, 
precise enough to ensure that it is not the same sort of 
discussion that is occurring in another committee. (It 
would be pointless, for instance, if a new Parliamentary 
Committee on Information Policy were to spend its time 
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as another parliamentary platform for opinions about CBC 
programming. ) 

We have suggested that a permanent council of top 
information staff should consider government information; 
that a committee of Parliament should review government 
information policy; and that a committee of Cabinet, 
chaired by a Minister, should concern itself with the 
formulation of such a policy. We suggest, as well, that 
another Cabinet Minister be responsible for, and report 
to Parliament on, the administration of Information 
Canada. 

We regard the split in ministerial functions concerning 
information policy, and the Parliamentary Committee, as 
two safeguards against government’s possible misuse of 
its strengthened machinery of information. Later in this 
chapter, we describe the rdle of public advocacy that 
Information Canada might perform in matters of govern- 
ment information. This, too should strengthen the public’s 
hand; and, as we have already suggested, an examination 
of the government’s system of classifying information, 
with a view towards expanding the public’s access, might 
also be in the people’s interest. 

The foregoing considerations of principles, policy ele- 
ments and the formulation of a general government policy 
on information — and the conclusions that appear in 
various parts of both Volume 1 and Volume 1 — have 
led us to recommend that: 

1. 

The right of Canadians to full, objective and timely 
information and the obligation of the State to provide 
such information about its programmes and policies be 
publicly declared and stand as the foundation for the 
development of new government policies in this field. 
This right and obligation might be comprehended within 
a new constitution in the context of freedom of expression. 

of 

A committee of Ministers be charged with the task of 
developing effective information policies and facilitating 
a more coherent and economical approach by the 
Executive to the federal information function. 

ah 

The government move in due course to have the 
subject of information policy referred to a Committee of 
Parliament which, in addition, would receive for review 
the tabled annual report of Information Canada. 

4, 

To reinforce the advantages which a federal system 
can provide all sections of the community, federal- 


provincial consultations be undertaken with a view 
setting up permanent mechanisms to improve commun 
tions between levels of government in the field of 
formation; to facilitate the transfer of governmental in! 
mation from and to the various regions; to co-operate 
the most appropriate way to ease the public’s access to 
government information; and to make better use abr 
of all available information resources. 

= 

Steps be taken to reach substantial sections ¢ 
Canadian public that are at present outside the m 
stream of the government information flow. That fl 
steps include inviting the co-operation of provincial 
municipal governments, private agencies and volun 
organizations in the establishment and financing of 
Citizens Advisory Bureaux and neighbourhood cour 
which would be administered by non-governme 
agencies. 

6. , 
In seeking ways to realize greater participation 
understanding of the democracy and of government, s 
systematic and co-ordinated attention be given to ¢ 
munications research and particularly to the establishn 
of a social survey unit (in association with the Domi 
Bureau of Statistics) which would provide governm 
Parliament and the general public with a better appr 
tion than is now available to them of the needs of sect 
of the population and of the affects on Canadian 
existing federal legislation and regulations. 

ze | 

Departments and agencies develop and implet 
information policies consistent with departmental | 
agency objectives, and with the information policie 
the Federal Government to reflect the enhanced rl 
the information function and of information officers. 
strengthen their relations with the media and with pa 
ular publics nationally and regionally; and that de} 
ments and agencies be encouraged to increase the cre’ 
use of the two official languages. | 

8. \ 
A Council of Directors of Public Affairs (form 
Information) Divisions from departments and agem 
serviced by Information Canada, be set up to pem 
better understanding of government policies affecti 
or a particular group of them, to pool knowl 
current information plans thus developing a broader 
of the context in which they operate. 


cosal for a New Information Organization 


1 time to time, in both volumes of this report, we | 


_ to what appears to be an inescapable need for some | 
} 


of central government agency of information resources 
technical services. We suggest it be called Information 
ida. It should be closely tied to the needs of the 
val government and the departments and agencies 


: at home and abroad, and it should perform in two | 
ral areas of information activity. The first involves | 


(mation effort that is simply beyond the scope of any 
irtment’s purposes or resources. The second concerns 
‘mation activity that tends to be duplicated in ex- 
ive and inefficient systems. Information Canada would 
¢ to correct these two general failings in a variety 
las It would offer departments a range of support 
ces; and it would do this either directly, or by hiring 
(r contract the appropriate agencies and experts from 
ide the public service. 
ine of Information Canada’s more important jobs 
1d be to contribute to standards of performance in 
\rmment information work as a whole. Another would 
he distribution of an entirely new range of public 
mation. Still another would be an effort to improve 
jpublic’s access to information about federal pro- 
simes, and to create a free but co-ordinated flow of 
‘mation between Ottawa and the rest of the country. 
| process would involve not only the two official 
llages but, in some cases, other languages as well. 
| prime function of Information Canada would be the 
sting of the people’s direct and informed participation 
vderal affairs. It would emphasize relevant research, 
‘develop feed-back on federal information from the 
2s of the country. Its concerns would therefore 
ive not only the distribution of information but also 
-;overnment’s ability to keep abreast of changing social 
imstances and the changing needs of the people. 
formation Canada would bring together many infor- 
10N activities — such as those involving culture, 
(omics, science and technology — that are now either 
inented, duplicated in various corners of the public 
[ce, Or are simply not undertaken at all. Moreover, it 
id create a number of internal units to achieve its 
loses. Its main operation would therefore reflect both 
tilignment and an extension of government information 
ices. 
formation Canada should operate within the frame- 
i of an existing ministry. The Department of the 


Secretary of State might be appropriate since it already 
has cultural responsibilities. The Department of Supply 
and Services, which has central service functions, is an- 
other possibility. And Treasury Board’s involvement in 
finances and interdepartmental co-ordination makes it yet 
another. Whatever the ministry, however, it is essential 
that it recognize the character and importance of informa- 
tion and that, within it, Information Canada have a certain 
degree of administrative self-containment. The head of 
Information Canada should have ready access to his 
Minister, and report to him directly. 

The new agency would be located in the national 


_ capital region. It would be under the direction of a public 
| servant at no lower a level than that of a Deputy Minister 
| or Senior Assistant Deputy Minister. There are several 
‘reasons why the head of Information Canada must 
function at the most senior levels of the public service. 
For one thing, his role as a co-ordinator on information 


activities would be not only important but also extremely 
sensitive. For another, he would be reporting directly to 
a Cabinet Minister. Part of his administrative job would 
be to bring together talented, competent, and already 
well-paid information personnel from inside and outside 
the public service. Indeed, he would be the head of 
an agency that might incorporate such senior staff 
as that of the former Queen’s Printer and the head 
of the Exhibition Commission. And finally, throughout 
our investigations, we were aware of an urgent need to 
upgrade the importance of the information service officers 
and their work. The status and the qualifications of the 
head of Information Canada should reflect this urgency 
from the start. 

The head of Information Canada would carry out his 
responsibilities with the help of assistants, and the func- 
tional directors of the main administrative, technical and 
programme sections of the agency. In building Information 
Canada, he should make a conscious and continuing effort 
to guarantee the balanced participation of both official 
languages. His other responsibilities would include advis- 
ing his Minister on aspects of information programmes 
and policies, administering specific policies, co-ordinating 
programmes and services, and preparing plans to meet 
government information objectives. 

The head of Information Canada would also be respon- 
sible for the production, the service facilities and the 
necessary liaison that might arise out of policies for 
information services outside Canada, but not for the 
policies themselves. (Policy direction in foreign maiters, 
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would come from the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, assisted by an advisory board and in consultation 
with other refevant departments in the government.) 
Information Canada would finance directly the production 
of material of common and interdepartmental interest for 
use in information abroad. At home it would also finance 
advisory services for departments, and the work that it 
undertakes on its own initiative. In other cases, depart- 
ments and agencies would pay for the services that 
Information Canada provides them. To start, Information 
Canada would require a modest investment of new monies 
—how modest depends on how many regional offices the 
government decides to establish in the early stages, and 
how elaborate a central mechanism they want to set up. 
But these monies, looked at in terms of a five-year budget, 
might be recovered by the savings accomplished by a 
rationalization of existing services during that period. 

The head of Information Canada would be required 
to prepare an annual report for tabling in the Commons 
and, in the normal course of events, the report would 
be sent to the appropriate Committee of Parliament. The 
Report would review the year’s activities at Information 
Canada, and would include special reference to problems 
of public access to government information. One of 
Information Canada’s responsibilities would be to act as 
a public advocate in matters of information, to help 
protect and make practical the right of public access to 
timely government information. Similar functions of public 
advocacy exist in some areas of government activity but, 
so far, not in the field of information. This reticence is 
not reflected in some other western democracies; in 
France, for instance, an “auditeur’’ was recently appointed 
a Minister. Information Canada would require adequate 
support staff for this purpose. 

Generally, as we see Information Canada, its other 
activities would involve advising, providing service, co- 
ordinating, reviewing, and initiating certain programmes 
of its own. It would advise departments and agencies of 
government, including those with central control functions, 
on organization, personnel and programmes that concern 
information. It would offer such services as regional offices 
and technical production. It would co-ordinate on those 
occasions that the government chose to designate it as a 
“lead agency” for major information programmes. In- 
formation Canada would then have a mandate to co- 
ordinate the efforts of other departments and agencies 
in devising a coherent and effective programme. In such 
cases, it might do the production work itself, or supervise 


it. Information Canada would review selected informat 
programmes of departments and agencies and report 
their value to Treasury Board. It would regularly rev 
the language, design and style of some of the governm 
information production, and it would conduct or spor 
research into the usefulness of various communicat 
projects, and into the information that special pub 
require. 

Information Canada, within established policy di 
tives, would also initiate information programmes {| 
have never existed because no government has ¢ 
required any department to take a government-wide y 
of information. These could include programmes 
general documentation, exhibits and advertising. O1 
government were to approve a corporate identity ] 
gramme, for example, or design systems for informa 
in all media, Information Canada would introduce th 

A final point. We’re describing Information Canad: 
a fairly elaborate and tight structure. It is worth rem 
bering, however, that without the right people no adr 
istrative structure ever works very well; and this may 
particularly true of organizations that depend for t 
success on their getting along with other organizati 
The quality of Information Canada’s work will dep 
on the quality, the calibre and the rank of the men 
women who work for it. 


The Shape of Information Canada 


Without prejudging the exact organization of Infor 
tion Canada, or the order of its “phasing in”, or 
precise financing, the Task Force suggests that its i 
functional units might be as follows: 


a. Total Communications Unit. 
The chief responsibility of this inter-disciplinary gt 
would be the refinement of information concepts 
techniques in order to assist departments and the cet 
agencies in their programmes of reviewing and finan 
information activity. It would offer an advisory set 
to all federal departments and agencies to help t 
improve the quality of their own information effort: 
would also produce, on request, special information — 
grammes that require concepts of total communicatii 
The Total Communications Unit would conduct 
search into aspects of the communications process - 
cluding ways to involve various publics in the decis 
of government, the effective use of language and me 


nethods of evaluating information programmes. It 
| work in close collaboration with research agencies 
inside and outside government. 

would carry out its planning and co-ordination with 
ial awareness of the information needs of audiences 
ie scientific, social, economic and cultural com- 
‘ies of Canada. The Total Communications Unit 
| also be active in a continuing consideration of the 
ination requirements of the regions of Canada, and 
uld undertake projects involving publics that past 
‘oment information efforts have not reached. It 
il plan and contribute to the implementation of 
‘nation programmes, and this work would have partic- 
importance in cases that involved more than one 
‘tment or high government priority. 

‘other area of responsibility for the Total Commu- 
ons Unit would be Government Advertising. Advert- 
recommendations would be made by an independent 
‘tising board but the board would be assisted by the 
.and the purpose of the whole arrangement would be 
sure quality and efficiency, merit and fairness. The 
. would consist of representatives of major advert- 
_ advertising experts who are free of conflict of 
St; and representatives from the media. It would 
ate the capacities of various advertising agencies to 
bs for the department and in consultation with the 
tments concerned, recommend agencies for specific 
2 Total Communications Unit would also concern 
with the government’s use of design in the media. 
uld assist in the development of a general policy to 
dorate design systems for federal information in all 
1, and it would establish guidelines for both federal 
lepartmental identification programmes. The Total 
nunications staff assigned to problems of design 
| work with the help of the departments and agencies 
yutside experts. At times, the unit would also work 
‘se CO-operation with other units inside Information 
da, particularly those for publishing and for audio- 
(and exhibit production. 

rally, through consultation with the Public Service 
nission and Treasury Board, the Total Communica- 
‘Unit would aid in the training and development of 
nation Officers throughout the government. 


} 


ublic Advocate” function. 
function would be carried out under defined policy 
lines to study complaints that concern government 


information and to help citizens get answers. To do this, 
Information Canada would rely partly on such resources 
as the regional offices and referral centre. There are several 
reasons why the Task Force believes Information Canada 
should assume such a responsibility. It found, for instance, 
that areas of the public service are slow to answer letters 
from the public, and sometimes, quick to deny access 
to public information. The right of the citizen to infor- 
mation and the obligation of the Government to provide 
it may be firmly proclaimed but, in the end, information 
policy is difficult to legislate. There is a real need for an 
official and practical recognition of the need to assist 
citizens, and the administration, in the application of 
the right of access to government information. 


c. Referral Centre. 

The Referral Centre would consist of an indexing unit, 
to store reference material commonly requested by the 
public; an enquiries service to deal with telephone en- 
quiries; and a mail unit that would either direct enquiries 
to the proper sources of information or reply directly. 
The Referral Centre would also study and advise govern- 
ment on the most efficient ways — including the future use 
of computers — to deal with the growing volume of indi- 
viduals’ requests for government information. 


d. Regional Offices. 

The government badly needs a field staff to strengthen 
and co-ordinate the flow of information between the 
regions of Canada and the National Capital. The system 
might begin with a minimum of five Information Canada 
offices in the main regions of the country. Each office 
would be under the direction of a full-time information 
director. He would have access to the technical resources 
and expertise of Information Canada. He would work to 
ensure interdepartmental liaison in an effort to achieve co- 
ordination and a united presentation in regional informa- 
tion programmes. The regional offices would also handle 
local enquiries. 

The director of each regional office should be appoint- 
ed at an administrative level that is sufficient to give him 
the authority to deal effectively with provincial representa- 
tives and local organizations on all matters that concern 
information. 

The effectiveness of the regional offices would depend, 
to a large degree, on the co-operation they establish with 
other government agencies, private organizations and the 
public. The regional information director would, for ex- 
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ample, make a point of supporting the information services 
of the various departments in his region. He would offer 
them both expertise and supplementary information 
resources. 

He would also be a channel between the provincial 
and federal governments on general questions of informa- 
tion. The regional office, in its relations with provincial 
organizations, would be primarily concerned with pro- 
grammes that are the result of federal-provincial co- 
operation and cost-sharing. In cases where the federal 
contribution is significant, regional offices might assist 
in developing information programmes that reflect the 
joint nature of the projects. 

The regional. offices, while helping people to get in- 
formation, would inevitably develop a knowledge of the 
problems of various publics. This knowledge, along with 
social surveys and information from other sources, would 
assist the government to estimate the value of its pro- 
grammes. 

A unit at Information Canada’s headquarters would 
support the work of the regional offices. The general task 
of the central unit would be to establish a coherent and 
responsive federal presence on the local scene. Through 
the regional offices, it would make information available 
on larger complexes of federal services, programmes and 
policies than the functional departments can currently 
provide on their own. Moreover, it would offer a general 
assessment of the effectiveness of government information 
programmes at the local level, and thereby supplement 
departmental channels of feedback. The central unit of 
the regional system would also maintain liaison with 
federal departments and agencies that, due to the nature 
and location of their facilities, could assist in the spread- 
ing of government information. 


e. Audio-visual and Exhibits. 

We propose that the government transfer either all or 
part of the Canadian Government Photo Centre and 
Canadian Government Exhibition Commission to Infor- 
mation Canada. This would permit the integration of 
experts who are already involved in design and production 
with the supporting skills of total communications. 

An audio-visual unit would enable the administration, 
for the first time, to make full and effective use of radio, 
television and film to explain its programmes and policies. 
In cases where the information objective transcended 
departmental interests, the unit would undertake projects 
of its own. To the greatest extent practical, the unit would 


employ staff and facilities that are already part of 
public service. It would offer expertise to other goy 
ment information staff in such fields as radio, teley 
(including closed-circuit and vTR) and, through 
National Film Board in some cases, in low-cost film; 
immediate use, slides and projection systems. The 
might also prepare special material for public servar 
to increase their awareness of information problems 
policies. 


f. Documentation Canada. 
The major responsibility of Documentation Canada W 
be to publish and distribute — on behalf of the govern 
and its departments and agencies, and on its own initi 
— material in areas of common interest that have 
defined by the government. It would also assist the de 
ments and agencies in their publications. | 
We propose that Documentation Canada incorpi 
the existing general publishing and distribution se 
and the sales facilities now within the Departmer 
Supply and Services. This would integrate a h 
important activity with more general objectives 
resources. It could be done without weakening de 
mental responsibility in the field of publishing 
perhaps, in a way that would increase the particip 
in government publishing of private printing compar 
As one of its more important responsibilities, [ 
mentation Canada would undertake the production 0 
Canada Yearbook, and publications of national int 
that are not available from private publishers. It ¥ 
also explore the possibility of producing or having 
duced by a wire service analytical press digests on € 
dian affairs. These might be produced on request 
on a daily basis, and would be available to fe 
departments, agencies and individuals. Based on dev 
ments, views and reports within Canada and abroad 
press digests might be issued chronologically am 
subject. 


g. Information Abroad. 

This unit would have resources to assist departt 
and agencies in their information work outside Cai 
Its purpose would be to adapt the work of Document 
Canada, and mobilize other technical resources and 
port services of the government, to increase the effec 
ness of Canadian information abroad. It would co-of 
with agencies and organizations that already carry 1 
international responsibilities in information. 


sre is a fairly intimate relationship between informa- 
ctivities abroad and the general policies of external 
|, and therefore the work of this branch of Informa- 
‘anada would require a particularly close association 
‘the work of the Department of External Affairs, 
‘thened by the appointment there of an Assistant 
'-Secretary for Public Affairs. 

also suggest the establishment of a board to help 
ve Canada’s programmes of information abroad. It 
il consist of senior government officials, and repre- 
‘ives of private industry and organizations that have 
ing interest in the quality of Canada’s image abroad. 
oard would advise the Secretary of State for External 
is, on the basis of programme reviews, on informa- 
olicies abroad and their implementation. 


¥ 


} 


pecial Information Services. 

ranch would offer a number of special services — 
ed to achieve a rapid and economical flow of 
iation — for all the departments and agencies of the 
iment. It would operate a wire service to permit the 
‘transmittal of information in well-defined categories, 
ing press releases and other information that has 
icy and urgency. (For this purpose it should receive 
ce notification of announcements and, where possi- 
dvance texts from departments and agencies. This 
2 is as essential for overseas information as it is in- 
ly.) The wire service should be made available to 
‘ess on request. Special Information Services would 
‘ompile mailing lists to include publics or special 
s that two or more federal organizations are inter- 
in reaching. It would rationalize departmental clip- 
ervices to achieve new economies and new efficiency. 
udying ways to organize a clipping service, it may be 
sary to rely on both public and private resources.) 
y, Special Information Services might develop cen- 
‘cords and references for use by federal departments, 
general research purposes. These could include, for 
dle, a central record of government press releases. 


dministration. 

nation Canada’s administrative service would be 
asible for general administration, including such 
‘as tendering and contracting. 

F structure we have outlined above is complex and 
*stionably difficult to achieve. But simple proposals 
n solve complex problems, and the need of the 
dian people for government information may be one 


of the more complex social problems of our time. The 
construction and the vigorous operation of Information 
Canada will require talent and ingenuity and, if we may use 
so dated a word, dedication. Still, the history of the 
country indicates that, in past crises, Canadians have 
not been noticeably short of such qualities. Therefore, in 
addition to the eight recommendations outlined previously 
in this chapter, we recommend that: 

9; 

A central resource and services organization, to be 
known as Information Canada, be established in an 
existing Ministry. This organization would facilitate 
and co-ordinate the technical and operational aspects of 
information activities in Canada and abroad; and would 
be responsible for certain activities that are currently not 
being carried out, or are receiving inadequate attention 
within departments. Through its personnel and production, 
Information Canada should ensure that the two official 
languages are used as equal instruments of creativity and 
communication. 

10. 

Information Canada be assigned the function of public 
advocate in matters of access to federal information 
and timeliness of replies to citizen’s queries and be 
provided with adequate staff to fulfil this function. - 

Lis 

A personnel division within Information Canada be 
given the main responsibility for providing advice and 
assistance to the Public Service Commission and the 
Treasury Board to ensure the formation of a career 
service which would encourage the upgrading and mobility 
of Public Affairs personnel, help develop their professional 
ability, and achieve a better linguistic competence within 
the information function. 

12; 

Offices of Information Canada be set up in stages in 
each of the main regions to strengthen, facilitate and co- 
ordinate the exchange of public information on federal pro- 
grammes between the regions and Ottawa. 

ah 

An independent board be established consisting of lead- 
ing advertisers, representatives of the media and other 
advertising professionals free from any conflict of interest 
who should, with the assistance of Information Canada, 
review government needs and the capacity of advertising 
agencies and recommend to departments and agencies, 
on the basis of merit, the agency or agencies capable of 
undertaking particular advertising assignments. 
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14, 

Canada’s information programmes abroad be devel- 
oped by the interested departments in harmony with 
the policies administered by the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs with the advice of a board drawing its 
membership from the public and private sectors; and that 
appropriate programmes be serviced by a division of In- 
formation Canada. 

tS. 

The head of Information Canada enjoy the status and 
authority of a Deputy Minister or a senior Assistant 
Deputy Minister. His Minister, in principle, should be 
excluded from serving as chairman of the Cabinet Com- 
mittee charged with Information Policy. 

16. 

If the government agrees to these recommendations, 
it establish priorities and “phasing in” procedures, and 
draw upon present expertise within government to deter- 
mine the precise financing, personnel arrangements and 
structures for Information Canada; and that, during these 
considerations, the government take into account such 
recent reports as the one prepared for The Science 
Council of Canada: Scientific and Technical Information 
in Canada. 

17. 

Any legislative implications of these, and other propo- 
sals contained in this report, receive early attention from 
the government’s law officers.* 


The chief general argument of the Task Force is that, 
although total mutual deafness has not yet afflicted the 
Canadian Government and the Canadian people, the 
government information services have been allowed to 
become so archaic in their methods, disjointed in their 
operations, and fruitless in their pursuits that their efforts 
have amounted to a kind of forfeiture. The Canadian 
Government has forfeited something to innumerable 
movements, and private interests, and revolutionary 
stirrings, and what it has forfeited is a piece of its right 
and its chance to have effective conversation with the 
people of the country. 

It should be possible — in a country that’s perhaps as 
famous for its ingenuity in the science and theory of com- 
munications as it is for its hockey players — for the 
government to grab hold of the new technology and use 


* All of the recommendations of Volumes 1 and may be 
found in the annex which follows. 


it in the national interest. It should be possible to tal 
new technology of communications, and a fresh 1 
for the function of government information, and a 
them to what is best in our parliamentary system 
should be: possible to use information in a programn 
bring an unprecedented degree of public participatio 
ihe affairs of the Canadian State. The Government} 
formation services are the obvious place to begin 
programme. : 
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sipal Recommendations 


‘he right of Canadians to full, 
‘ive and timely information and 
ibligation of the State to provide 
information about its programmes 
policies be publicly declared and 
as the foundation for the develop- 
of new government policies in 
eld. This right and obligation might 
mprehended within a new constitu- 
in the context of freedom of ex- 
on. 
\ committee of Ministers be charged 
| the task of developing effective 
mation policies and facilitating a 
coherent and economical approach 
'e Executive to the federal informa- 
function. 
“he government move in due course 
ve the subject of information policy 
‘ed to a Committee of Parliament 
1, in addition, would receive for 
w the tabled annual report of In- 
ation Canada. 
fo reinforce the advantages which a 
al system can provide all sections 
he community, federal-provincial 
iltations be undertaken with a view 
tting up permanent mechanisms to 
ve Communications between levels 
dvernment in the field of informa- 
to facilitate the transfer of govern- 
al information from and to the 
us regions; to co-operate in the 
appropriate way to ease the public’s 
s to all government information; 
to make better use abroad of all 
able information resources. 
steps be taken to reach substantial 
ms of the Canadian public that are 
esent outside the mainstream of the 
fmment information flow. That these 
include inviting the co-operation 
Ovincial and municipal governments, 
te agencies and voluntary organiza- 
in the establishment and financing 
lore Citizens Advisory Bureaux and 
\bourhood councils which would be 
nistered by non-governmental agen- 


In seeking ways to realize greater 
cipation and understanding of the 
Xcracy and of government, some 
Matic and co-ordinated attention be 


Volume I 


given to communications research and 
particularly to the establishment of a 
social survey unit (in association with 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
which would provide government, Par- 
liament and the general public with a 
better appreciation than is now available 
to them of the needs of sections of the 
population and of the affects on Cana- 
dians of existing federal legislation and 
regulations. 

7. Departments and agencies develop 
and implement information policies con- 
sistent with departmental and agency 
objectives, and with the information 
policies of the Federal Government to 
reflect the enhanced réle of the informa- 
tion function and information officers 
and strengthen their relations with the 
media and with particular publics na- 
tionally and regionally; and that depart- 
ments and agencies be encouraged to 
increase the creative use of the two offi- 
cial languages. 

8. A Council of Directors of Public 
Affairs (formerly Information) Divi- 
sions, from departments and agencies, 
serviced by Information Canada, be set 
up to permit a better understanding of 
government policies affecting all or a 
particular group of them, to pool knowl- 
edge on current information plans thus 
developing a broader view of the context 
in which they operate. 

9. A central resource and_ services 
organization, to be known as Informa- 
tion Canada, be established in an exist- 
ing Ministry. This organization would 
facilitate and co-ordinate the technical 
and operational aspects of information 
activities in Canada and abroad; and 
would be responsible for certain activities 
that are currently not being carried out, 
or are receiving inadequate attention 
within departments. Through its per- 
sonnel and production, Information Can- 
ada should ensure that the two official 
languages are used as equal instruments 
of creativity and communication. 

10. Information Canada be assigned the 
function of public advocate in matters of 
access to federal information and timeli- 
ness of replies to citizen’s queries and 


be provided with adequate staff to fulfil 
this function. 

11. A _ personnel division within In- 
formation Canada be given the main 
responsibility for providing advice and 
assistance to the Public Service Commis- 
sion and the Treasury Board to ensure 
the formation of a career service which 
would encourage the up-grading and 
mobility of public affairs personnel, help 
develop their professional ability, and 
achieve a better linguistic competence 
within the information function. 

12. Offices of Information Canada be 
set up in stages in each of the main 
regions to strengthen, facilitate and co- 
ordinate the exchange of public informa- 
tion on federal programmes between the 
regions and Ottawa. 

13. An independent board be estab- 
lished consisting of leading advertisers, 
representatives of the media and other 
advertising professionals free from any 
conflict of interest who should, with the 
assistance of Information Canada, review 
government needs and the capacity of 
advertising agencies and recommend to 
departments and agencies, on the basis 
of merit, the agency or agencies capable 
of undertaking particular advertising 
assignments. 

14. Canada’s information programmes 
abroad be developed by the interested 
departments in harmony with the policies 
administered by the Secretary of State 
for External Affairs with the advice of 
a board drawing its membership from 
the public and private sectors; and that 
appropriate programmes be serviced by 
a division of Information Canada. 
15. The head of Information Canada 
enjoy the status and authority of a 
Deputy Minister or a senior Assistant 
Deputy Minister. His Minister, in prin- 
ciple, should be excluded from serving as 
chairman of the Cabinet Committee 
charged with Information Policy. 

16. If the government agrees to these 
recommendations, it establish priorities 
and “phasing in” procedures, and draw 
upon present expertise within govern- 
ment to determine the precise financing, 
personnel arrangements and _ structures 
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for Information Canada; and that, dur- 
ing these considerations, the government 
take into account such recent reports as 
the one prepared for The Science Coun- 
cil of Canada: Scientific and Technical 
Information in Canada. 


17. Any legislative implications of 
these, and other proposals contained in 
this Report, receive early attention from 
the government’s law officers. 


ncipal Recommendations 


| following is the Table of Contents 
Volume m and all the recommenda- 
ss which arise from the research and 
lyses in that Volume. Papers 1 to v 
usive and Papers vil and XI contain 
y conclusions. 


: Evolution of Concepts and Methods 
information 


» Theory of the Role of Information 
a Participatory Democracy 


» Right of Access and Government 
brmation Systems 


tional Public Opinion Survey 


>» Leaders’ Survey 


» Strategic Gatekeepers 
Federal News 


recommend that: 


The government give greater recogni- 

1 to the function and requirements of 
Ottawa Press Gallery, in particular, 
facilitating access to official informa- 
, by improving existing channels of 
amunication between the Public Serv- 
and the Gallery and by making more 
kground information available in the 
| Official languages. 


The government should also give 
ater Tecognition to its responsibility to 
ure that official information reaches 
Sections of the Canadian public. 


tes on The Historical Development 
‘Federal Information Services 
if 
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VIL 
Finances; Structures; Personnel 


Finances 


To measure the effectiveness of govern- 
ment information services in relation to 
costs, and to provide a consistent basis 
for determining potential changes in ex- 
penditures, we recommend that: 


1. The appropriate authorities define 
information services for accounting pur- 
poses and that all departments and 
agencies use the same definitions to iden- 
tify information expenditures. 

2. All information expenditures of 
departments and agencies be recorded in 
sufficient detail and in a consistent man- 
ner that readily permits comparisons. 
3. Any expansion of information 
programmes be justified in accordance 
with policies to be established by the 
government. All information programmes 
and activities lacking an accepted high 
priority in relation to government poli- 
cies be dropped or drastically curtailed. 


Structures of Departmental 
and Agency Information Services 


We recommend that: 


1. Departments and agencies develop 
information policies consistent with their 
objectives and with the information poli- 
cies of the Federal Government. 

2. Information policies recognize the 
responsibility of the department’s in- 
formation services for the content of its 
information production, for advising the 
Minister and Deputy Minister on policy 
and content, on methods of identifying 
the department’s particular audience, and 
for long-term planning. 

3. The Director of Information act as 
a senior policy adviser responsible to his 
Deputy Minister, and be a member of 
the departmental or agency Management 
Committee, with easy access to the Min- 
ister and Deputy Minister. 

4. Information Divisions be renamed 
Public Affairs Divisions and Information 


Service Officers become Public Affairs 
Officers to emphasize their responsibility 
to the public, as well as to the govern- 
ment. 

5. The budgets of Information Divisions 
be reviewed to ensure that tasks not be 
duplicated in areas such as _ research, 
technical facilities, and regional rep- 
resentation, which could be conducted 
more effectively and economically by a 
co-ordinating service. 

6. Departmental and agency Informa- 
tion Divisions be responsible for informa- 
tion budgets. 

7. Information Directors together with 
relevant central agencies, review depart- 
mental personnel, structures, and man- 
agement practices to ensure productive 
and efficient use of information staff and 
resources. 


Personnel 
We recommend that the government: 


1. Create a career service for Informa- 
tion Services Officers to be-called the 
Canadian Public Affairs Service of which 
the officer members would be recruited, 
trained, and thereafter assigned and 
transferred by the Public Service Com- 
mission, in consultation with the depart- 
ments and agencies. For these purposes, 
the Public Service Commission should be 
enlarged and strengthened. 

2. Ensure that the staff of the Treasury 
Board is adequate to carry out its re- 
sponsibilities for the proper functioning 
of this new career service. 

3. Require the Commission and the 
Board to work closely with and be 
advised by Information Canada. 

4. Establish a Personnel Division within 
Information Canada to counsel the Treas- 
ury Board and the Public Service Com- 
mission on recruiting, classification, and 
performance standards; the Personnel 
Division would also make recommenda- 
tions on general and specialized training, 
on career planning and development and 
on methods of improving the linguistic 
balance required by the service. 

5. Ensure that present training pro- 
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grammes for information officers be 
made more comprehensive, and be im- 
proved in quality, so that the present 
obsolete classification levels are up- 
graded, to provide access for informa- 
tion officers to senior executive levels, 
and to make feasible their mobility 
through successive departments and 
agencies. 

6. A Council of Directors of Public 
Affairs (formerly Information) Divisions, 
from departments and agencies, serviced 
by Information Canada, be set up to 
permit a better understanding of govern- 
ment policies affecting all or a particular 
group of them, to pool knowledge on 
current information plans thus developing 
a broader view of the context in which 
they operate. 


Volume Il 


IX 
Specialized Information Activities 


We recommend that: 
Media Relations 


1. The media relations function in the 
Federal Government be more clearly 
identified and strengthened; and that its 
scope be extended nationally and region- 
ally to encompass relations with appro- 
priate media, organizations and associa- 
tions in Canada. 

2. The classification and status of 
media relations officers be revised in 
accordance with these increased responsi- 
bilities. 

3. The media relations function be car- 
ried out by, or under the immediate 
supervision of, departmental information 
directors; or where, as in foreign affairs, 
a separate press office appears to be 
warranted, in close consultation with the 
respective heads. 

4. The officer principally responsible 
for media relations be fully informed at 
the earliest opportunity of departmental 
policies and programmes; have direct 
access in the performance of his duties 
to all departmental levels including his 
Minister; and be relieved of administra- 
tive or other duties incompatible with 
his main responsibilities. 

5. Steps be taken to improve procedures 
for the timely preparation and approval 
of news releases and background material 
and that media relations officers be 
closely associated with this production. 
6. Media relations officers maintain 
close liaison with regional departmental 
representatives, and with federal regional 
offices, either directly or through In- 
formation Canada. 


Audio-visual 


1. An audio-visual unit utilizing exist- 
ing personnel and facilities to the extent 
possible and having expertise in such 
fields as radio, television (including 
closed circuit and vTR), low-cost films 
for immediate use, slides and various 


projection systems, be set up within 
formation Canada to advise governme 
departments and agencies on policy ¢ 
to conduct approved operations 
limited scope in this field. In this ¢ 
nection, an examination should be m: 
of the audio-visual capacity of the ] 
partment of Agriculture to determine 
extent to which its personnel and fat 
ties might be transferred to Informat 
Canada for use by other departments 
2. In developing such a_ unit 
government make efforts to different 
clearly between the unit’s informal 
functions and the statutory obligati 
of the National Film Board. 

3. This unit have sufficient finan 
resources to assure an enlarged and 
ordinated operational output within 
formation Canada; and _ guidelines 
developed concerning the relationshif 
this unit with departments, their pers 
nel and private industry. 

4, The application of current technic 
assure the full use of media by 
administration to explain policies 
programmes, including those on infor 
tion, to all public servants. 

5. The government consider rec 
mending that Parliament study 
possibility of making these facil 
available to the Speaker of the House 
use by Members of Parliament who \ 
to reach special publics and regions. 


Still Photography 


1. Information Canada assume — 
management of the Canadian Gov 
ment Photo Centre and utilize exis 
government personnel and equipmen 
the information field to ensure stand 
are met; provide a photo-story ser’ 
advise departments and agencies 
service their requirements either dirt 
or through the private sector. | 


Exhibits and Displays 


1. The Canadian Government Ex 
tion Commission continue to provide 
necessary expertise for the con 
design and production of Federal ( 


a 


ent exhibits and displays in Canada 
abroad. 

The Commission be transferred to 
‘mation Canada, and a decision be 
1 as to whether appropriate tech- 
components should remain within 
Jepartment of Public Works. 

Funds be provided Information Can- 
to undertake a programme of gen- 
interest exhibits. 

Federal departments and agencies 
inue to be allotted funds for their 
exhibits, and either use the services 
he Commission or secure through 
Commission the assistance of private 
3. 

In situations where the joint in- 
ts of the Federal and provincial 
rmments are involved, where pro- 
ial components might, by agreement, 
ally be included in federal displays, 
here there is more than one pavilion 
i Canada, then closer co-ordination 
ye responsible federal and provincial 
orities be employed. 


gn 


The government establish a general 
Yy on design, incorporating systems 
federal information and guidelines 
»oth federal and departmental iden- 
tion programmes. 

The policy and_ guidelines be 
loped, and their implementation and 
‘w ensured, by a central design group 
nformation Canada working with 
Ttments, agencies and outside ex- 
, with a view to attaining the high- 
juality at the least possible cost. 
amentary Returns 


In keeping with the principles of 
Cipation and freedom of access to 
‘mation, the government provide 
+ informative replies to questions 
din Parliament than has been the 
tion. 

To facilitate the preparation of such 
ies, senior parliamentary returns 
TS Operate under appropriate gov- 
‘ental guidelines and preferably be 


| 


part of departmental information divi- 
sions, or be required to maintain the 
closest possible liaison with them. 


Referral Centre 


1. To improve access to governmental 
information in Ottawa and the regions, 
a referral centre be set up within In- 
formation Canada with a responsibility 
for compiling and making available 
sources of information, for replying to 
general enquiries, and for applying the 
latest technology to deal with this 
problem. 


Mailing Lists 


1. Departments and agencies develop 
and maintain mailing lists based on a 
definition and knowledge of their publics, 
and be responsible for keeping these 
lists up-to-date. 

2. A Mailing Unit within Information 
Canada and in co-operation with the 
departments and agencies and the media 
research section be responsible for main- 
taining and monitoring a central system 
for mailing lists and for compiling and 
making available lists of common in- 
terest. 

3. The Unit be responsible, in partic- 
ular, for establishing mailing lists for 
reports of royal commissions, task forces 
and special study groups in consultation 
with these groups, and taking into 
account existing statutory requirements. 
4. The Unit be responsible for central 
mailing of news releases and, on request, 
of other informational material. 


Press Clippings 


1. The existing Central Clipping 
Service in the Privy Council Office might 
be transferred to a central clipping unit 
within Information Canada and appro- 
priately extended to serve the needs of 
the Privy Council Office, and of depart- 
ments and special groups which do not 
have such facilities. 

2. Information Canada should under- 
take a study to rationalize the press 


clipping function, including the utiliza- 
tion of private companies and the refer- 
ence facilities of the National Library. 


Press Digests 


1. A daily, analytical press digest on 
significant developments and views with- 
in and outside Canada (when they in- 
volve this country) be produced for 
officials and, on request, for other in- 
terested persons and organizations. 

2. To insure full and timely national 
coverage, daily digests be prepared, if 
possible by Canadian Press, but should 
this prove impossible other means should 
be explored. 

3. Press digests be progressively broad- 
ened to include contributions from other 
media. 

4. Specialized chronological digests 
produced centrally or by individual de- 
partments be made available on subscrip- 
tion. 


Personnel Relations 


1. The government recognize public 
servants as a public of special concern 
and, as a matter of policy, improve its 
dialogue with them through a planned 
and consistent programme of govern- 
ment-employee communications. 

2. Information services, in co-operation 
with personnel officers and management, 
initiate a two-way flow of information 
about personnel policies and also of the 
general programmes and goals of de- 
partments and the government. 
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x 

The Big Four: Departments of 
Manpower and Immigration, 
Agriculture, the Queen’s Printer and 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Manpower and Immigration 
We recommend that: 


1. The Information Service be involved 
not only in the formulation of depart- 
mental policies concerned with immigra- 
tion, but also with manpower. 

2. The Information Service develop 
public affairs policies for consideration 
by departmental authorities consistent 
with policies referred to in (1) and in 
keeping with the government’s overall 
information policy. 

3. The Information Service, working in 
close consultation with programme of- 
ficers, ensure that its specific programmes 
are designed to achieve the Depart- 
ment’s public affairs policies referred to 
in (2); and ensure also that programmes 
reflect the needs of the various publics 
the Department is attempting to serve. 
4. In promoting the use of services 
offered by Canada Manpower Centres, 
the Information Service make a special 
effort to inform hard-to-reach sectors of 
the public on the specific departmental 
programmes that could benefit them and, 
with the assistance of Information Can- 
ada, conduct additional experimental 
information programmes coupled with 
appropriate evaluation systems. 

5. In keeping with the objectives of 
personnel policies outlined in Paper vim, 
measures be introduced for staff develop- 
ment to improve planning, training, ori- 
entation and effectiveness. 

6. The Information Service assume 
greater responsibility in keeping depart- 
mental staff abreast of public responses 
to its policies and activities, and aware 
of current developments in the Depart- 
ment. 

7. The regional information function 
be strengthened, and channels of com- 
munication opened between the regional 
offices and headquarters. Programmes 


relating to the particular needs of the 
various regions should be developed in 
close co-operation with information Can- 
ada, particularly with the regional offices 
of Information Canada. 

8. The Department ensure there is a 
better balance between the use of print 
and audio-visual techniques in order to 
communicate more effectively with their 
various publics. 

9. The recommendations concerning 
design and departmental identification 
stipulated in Paper Ix be applied to this 
Department. 

10. Relevant information publications 
of the Department be distributed by the 
most effective methods including Post 
Office sub-stations, Unemployment Insur- 
ance Offices, and other available public 
and private outlets. 


Agriculture 
We recommend that: 


1. The Information Division of the 
Department of Agriculture be directly 
involved in the review of that Depart- 
ment’s policies. 

2. The Information Division develop 
public affairs policies for consideration 
by departmental authorities consistent 
with policies referred to in (1) and in 
keeping with the government’s overall 
information policy. 

3. The Information Division ensure its 
specific programmes are designed to 
achieve the Department’s public affairs 
policy, and be responsible for co-ordinat- 
ing all the Department’s public informa- 
tion programmes. 

4. The Information Division — in defin- 
ing its objectives and activities related to 
such areas as national agriculture poli- 
cies, federal programmes and the trans- 
fer of regional information — take into 
account the need for improved co- 
ordinating procedures in federal and pro- 
vincial information services. 

5. The Information Division prepare a 
handbook of public information for all 
departmental staff and other government 
extension workers. The handbook should 


set out the departmental informatio 
objectives and should be made availab 
to interested provincial departments ap 
the public. 

6. Programmes and activities of tl 
Information Division be constantly r 
viewed, and impartially evaluated, wi 
the assistance of Information Canada, ° 
ensure that they meet the objectiv 
mentioned in (1), (2) and (3) and 
rationalize departmental staff establis 
ments in terms of the services which mi 
be made available in Information Ca 
ada. i 
7. In keeping with the objectives 

personnel policies outlined in Paper vi 
measures be introduced to improve sti 
development, including training 4) 
morale. | 
8. To improve the quality of its wol 
the Information Division have access 
specialists in economics, sociology a 
other fields of special knowledge. | 
9. The Information Division assut 
greater responsibility in keeping depa 
mental staff abreast of public respon‘ 
to its policies and activities, and awé 
of current developments in the Depa 
ment. | 
10. The recommendations concerni 
design and departmental identificati 
stipulated in Paper 1x be applied int 
Department. | 
11. To ensure the fullest and m 
economical use of the Department 

Agriculture’s photo and _ exhibits — 
sources, a departmental policy in th 
fields be laid down in line with reco 
mendations on these subjects in — 
previous paper. 

12. The Department of Agricult 
cease serving other departments in 

audio-visual and exhibits fields as s¢ 
as an alternative common facility 
available to all departments. | 


The Queen’s Printer 


We recommend that: | 
1. The publishing functions presen 
vested in the Queen’s Printer, includ 
its sales promotion, distribution ¢ 


hasing divisions be incorporated as 
anch of Information Canada to be 
vn as Documentation Canada. 

The director of Documentation Can- 
be given the necessary authority and 
arces to carry out his duties within 
‘ramework of the policies defined by 
government. 

The director, using the technical 
irces available in Information Can- 
be responsible for the drawing-up 
implementation of a general publish- 
policy. 

The director be kept informed of 
publications programmes of the 
jus departments and agencies in 
t to advise them on their own pub- 
ag policy and where necessary, to 
re a wider distribution of those 
ications of general interest. 
Documentation Canada be given the 
ynsibility for publishing a number 
isting works under his authority and 
publications of general interest. 
The director be made responsible 
he bookstores of the Queen’s Printer; 
oncerned with enlarging the rdle of 
Queen’s Printer with regard to 
mal information and, more partic- 
y, with regard to the free distribu- 
of certain publications of public 
est; and be granted the necessary 
as, including advertising, to attain 
objective. 

In co-operation with the National 
ary, Documentation Canada establish 
| ties with private bookstores and 
ic libraries in order to ensure a 
T distribution of books published for 
federal government. Agreements 
Id be concluded with a greater num- 
of private bookstores so that they 
become the official repositories for 
tnment publications and be able to 
‘m the public regarding these pub- 
ions. 

In co-operation with the National 
ary, the branch prepare catalogues 
ye works produced for the Federal 
2mment and draw up lists of pub- 
ions intended for a_ specialized 
ic. 

In order to correct the anomaly by 
i 


which the Queen’s Printer is given no 
control over the quality of the language 
of the publication, the director be granted 
the right of inspection in this area both 
with regard to linguistic quality and the 
quality of the publication as an instru- 
ment of communication. 

10. In co-operation with Canadian 
editors and booksellers, Documentation 
Canada study all possible ways of im- 
proving the distribution of Canadian 
publications abroad. 

11. In the event that the Canadian 
Government Printing Bureau is unable 
to satisfy the needs of Information Can- 
ada, of departments or agencies, or is 
unable to do so within the required time, 
the director be given the authority to 
entrust the work of publishing and print- 
ing, through tender, to private firms. 
12. The Canadian Government Printing 
Bureau, already integrated within the 
Department of Supply and Services, have 
no other responsibility than that of 
printing for the federal government 
documents which, for reasons of security, 
economy and efficiency, cannot be given 
to private firms (Hansard, Canada 
Gazette, Statutes, National Research 
Council, National Defence, etc.). 

13. Documentation Canada be respon- 
sible for agreements with the appropriate 
international agencies and certain foreign 
countries in order to ensure, in the latter 
case, a better reciprocal distribution of 
publications. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


The general information réle of the DBs 
is sO critical to the government and to 
important and various Canadian and 
foreign publics that we have determined 
to go beyond a narrow interpretation of 
our terms of reference in drawing up 
our recommendations on it. Because of 
the Bureau’s special relevance to the 
Canadian information function, we rec- 
ommend with respect to the Bureau itself 
that: 


1. In the development of a govern- 
ment information policy, the DBs be 


recognized as having a major and spe- 
cialized information rdle to play in serv- 
ing government departments, agencies 
and various publics. 

2. As aconsequence, DBS be transferred 
from its present position within a Min- 
istry which has its own special publics 
to one which would be more compatible 
with the Bureau’s central service func- 
tions, and that its autonomy be preserved. 
3. The recently introduced policy, 
which has made it possible for DBs to 
undertake projects for persons and organ- 
izations outside government on a fee- 
for-service basis, be confirmed and the 
resources for this purpose increased. 


With respect to the Information Division 
of DBS we recommend that: 

1. The Information Division develop 
public affairs policies for consideration 
by the Dominion Statistician and con- 
sistent with the overall information 
policies laid down by the government. 

2. This policy reflect both DBs’ major 
information function, and the need to 
give information a higher priority and 
status than it enjoys at present within 
the Bureau. 

3. The Year Book Division continue to 
work in close co-operation with pBs but 
as a unit in Documentation Canada. 

4. The pss Catalogue be revised so that 
it can be used readily and easily by a 
larger number of Canadians. The pos- 
sibility of its being issued annually should 
be examined. 

5. Information programmes directly 
concerned with the output of specialized 
statistical divisions within the Bureau be 
expanded by the Information Division. 
6. The Information Division endeavour 
to improve the public’s understanding of 
the various services DBS offers and can 
perform on request. 

7. Programmes and activities of the 
Information Division, and selected pub- 
lications of the Bureau as a whole, be 
constantly reviewed and _ impartially 
evaluated with the assistance of Informa- 
tion Canada. Such reviews should include 
the information functions of the DBs 
regional offices. 
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8. The Information Division assume 
greater responsibility in keeping depart- 
mental staff abreast of public responses 
to its policies and activities and making 
them aware of current developments in 
the Department. 

9. Personnel policies be reviewed in 
order to ensure better classification, re- 
cruitment and career development for 
the staff of the Information Division. 
10. A more comprehensive multi- 
media approach be developed in the In- 
formation Division with the assistance 
and guidance of Information Canada. 


XI 
Case Studies in the 
Current Information Process 


XII 
Canadian Information Abroad 


We recommend that: 


1. The Cabinet Committee charged 
with information policy meet, from time 
to time, to develop and facilitate a more 
coherent approach to governmental in- 
formation policies and programmes 
abroad consistent with general objectives 
and priorities of Canadian foreign 
relations. 

2. The authority of the Secretary of 
State for External Affairs to fulfil his 
responsibilities for the projection of Can- 
ada abroad be reinforced by giving his 
Department the necessary resources. 

3. Departments and agencies directly 
involved in information abroad retain 
responsibility for developing their respec- 
tive policies and generally for implement- 
ing them and do so within the frame- 
work of the government’s foreign and 
general information policies in order to 
avoid duplication. 

4. In place of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Information Abroad, the 
government set up a board on informa- 
tion policy abroad with necessary sup- 
port staff and composed of deputy heads 
of departments, heads of government 
agencies and representatives of private 
organizations and associations directly in- 
terested in Canadian information abroad 
to advise the Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs. 

5. An Assistant Under Secretary for 
Public Affairs be appointed in the De- 
partment of External Affairs to be 
responsible for the Information, Cultural 
Affairs and Historical Divisions, and the 
press office of that Department. His 
responsibility should also include In- 
formation Canada centres abroad and 
liaison with appropriate departments and 
agencies. 

6. Recommendations concerning the 
establishment of a career “Canadian 
Public Affairs Service” designed to 
achieve higher standards and mobility of 
personnel apply to full-time information 
personnel abroad and, where appropriate, 


to foreign service personnel involved i 
information activities. 

7. Information Canada be given suff 
cient resources to support Canada’s ir 
formation programmes abroad includin 
the production of materials of commo 
interest to all agencies concerned, re 
search into the publics and the efficac 
of Canadian information programme 
abroad, and a liaison facility for visitin 
journalists programmes. 

8. Information Canada centres be s 
up in foreign countries which have bee 
given the highest information priority b 
the Government, and that all inform 
tion personnel located in such places t 
regrouped under the authority of respe 
tive heads of mission; whether or n 
such centres exist, information activitic 
of all departments in a foreign count 
be closely co-ordinated under the autho 
ity of the head of mission and be pr 
vided by the mission with common ser 
ices conducive to improved efficiency. 
9. Regional Information Canada ceé 
tres be set up in stages to support tl 
efforts of groups of missions selected ¢ 
a high priority area basis; these centr 
make use of information  specialis 
familiar with the region’s interests af 
problems. 


Unreached 


rder to ensure that the Government 
‘anada develops a greater sensitivity 
2 information needs of the unreached 
ecommend that: 


The government give more system- 
and co-ordinated attention to the 
lems of communicating with those 
iduals and groups of citizens cur- 
y outside of, or unaffected by, the 
stream of Federal Government in- 
ation and recognize that their in- 
lation requirements must be given a 
priority. 
More attention be given to research 
advanced techniques in the field of 
munication and that, in the light of 
experimental nature of some of the 
ich and programmes, adequate eval- 
m systems be introduced. 
Experimental series such as The 
onal Film Board’s Challenge for 
iwe and Société nouvelle be continued 
be subject to the evaluation tech- 
es mentioned above. 
Steps be taken to ensure that Cana- 
citizens and newly arrived im- 
ants who have an insufficient under- 
ling of either of the two official 
wages receive adequate Federal Gov- 
rent information of special interest 
hem in their own language either 
*tly from the responsible agencies or 
‘ectly through the most appropriate 
ing media. 
Following consultations with provin- 
governments, citizens advisory bu- 
x be reinforced and/or established 
‘e necessary and be financed by the 
ral Government in association with 
incial and municipal governments 
with national and _ international 
dations and voluntary organizations. 
Further study be given to the pos- 
ty of assisting the establishment of 
2 neighbourhood councils to serve as 
units of the advisory bureaux. 
These bureaux and councils be 
inistered by non-governmental organ- 


= 


XIV 
The Official Languages and Information 


We recommend that: 


1. A policy on languages in the field 
of information be clearly established by 
the government so that the requirements 
of communication with the general public 
and within information services may be 
met. 

2. The Public Service Commission 
require that prospective information of- 
ficers have a sufficient knowledge of both 
official languages, or the willingness and 
the ability to learn a language rapidly 
and a demonstrated ability to express 
themselves correctly in at least one of 
the languages; that it lay down precise 
standards of language proficiency; that 
it establish an objective test to ascertain 
the actual linguistic abilities of candi- 
dates; and finally, that there be a least 
one fully bilingual person on every selec- 
tion board. 

3. Information officers be given top 
priority for admission to language courses 
(bilingualism is a necessary qualification 
particularly for those officers responsible 
for media relations), and that courses 
be given to them in both official lan- 
guages on social communciation tech- 
niques and on the role of- official in- 
formation. 

4. A sustained effort be made in all the 
information services to permit French- 
speaking officers to participate in the 
formulation and execution of informa- 
tion policies at the appropriate levels 
and, in particular, that more texts be 
conceived and prepared in French; that, 
as a result, there be more French-speak- 
ing information officers employed in the 
national capital and elsewhere as re- 
quired, and that editing and production 
centres be established in a French-speak- 
ing milieu. 

5. Information Canada be responsible, 
in consultation with the departments con- 
cerned, for determining priorities for the 
translation of texts, and that it establish 
close liaison with the Translation Bureau 
and the information services of depart- 


ments and agencies in order to improve 
the quality of translations and to 
eliminate delays in making the English 
and French versions of the same publica- 
tion available; for this purpose, the 
Translation Bureau should have an 
adequate staff and set up a training pro- 
gramme enabling translators to take lan- 
guage courses in a French-speaking en- 
vironment. 

6. All publications of a particular 
department in English and in French 
come under two chief editors who will 
assume responsibility in the respective 
languages for content, style and pre- 
sentation, and that such editors constitute 
an advisory editorial committee for each 
language drawing on the expertise avail- 
able in the Translation Bureau and In- 
formation Canada. 

7. These advisory committees make 
regular comparative studies of publica- 
tions of the different departments as 
well as official publications of foreign 
countries, and that for works destined 
for wide distribution in Canada or 
abroad, the editing of the complete text 
be entrusted to a centre responsible to 
Information Canada. 
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XV 
The Arts — And the Crowd 
We recommend that: 


1. The Government of Canada formu- 
late a clear policy concerning cultural 
information within the framework of its 
general information policy. 

2. Cultural information policy recog- 
nize: a) the seriousness of the present 
problem in the field of cultural informa- 
tion due to the lack of development over 
the past 20 years of proper co-ordinating 
and integrating machinery by federal 
departments and agencies; b) the need 
to rectify this matter as quickly and 
efficiently as possible in co-operation 
with other governments and with the 
private sector. 

3. The Department of the Secretary of 
State co-ordinate the cultural informa- 
tion produced by the agencies which 
report to or through the Minister and 
facilitate the development of closer liai- 
son in this field with the Department of 
External Affairs. 

4. A section in Documentation Can- 
ada be established to provide technical 
and professional advice and assistance 
to the Department of the Secretary of 
State in its information rdle and to other 
departments and agencies which have a 
secondary cultural information function. 
5. This unit, with the co-operation of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
the Secretary of State, develop continu- 
ing machinery for the systematic collec- 
tion, storing, retrieving and distributing 
of basic data concerned with cultural 
matters. 

6. A study be undertaken to report on 
the most efficient ways of applying cur- 
rent and future technology to collecting 
and storing, retrieving and distributing 
certain types of cultural information. 


XVI 
Advertising 


We recommend that: 


1. The government develop advertising 
policies and systems (consistent with the 
overall principles of its information 
policy and as an integral part of its in- 
formation programmes) to ensure quality 
and efficiency, merit and fairness. 

2. An independent board be established 
consisting of leading advertisers, rep- 
resentatives of the media and other 
advertising professionals free from any 
conflict of interest who should review 
government needs and the capacity of 
advertising agencies and recommend to 
departments and agencies, on the basis 
of merit, the agency or agencies capable 
of undertaking their particular govern- 
ment advertising assignment. 

3. A unit in the total communications 
branch of Information Canada should 
assist the board by employing media and 
audience research, pre- and post-testing 
methods, etc., to assess government 
advertising requirements and in terms of 
these requirements use review procedures 
to advise on the capacity of advertising 
agencies. 

4. The advertising group in the Depart- 
ment of Supply and Services should be 
incorporated into the total communica- 
tions branch of Information Canada and 
be strengthened in order to produce im- 
proved expenditure statistics and to 
obtain the lowest rates for government 
advertising from all media. 

5. Departments and agencies that 
already grant substantial advertising as- 
signments should have advertising ex- 
perts to help them formulate their 
requirements. 

6. Treasury Board should, with the 
advice of Information Canada, scrutinize 
proposed budgets for advertising expendi- 
tures. 


XVII Part I 
Regional Information 


We recommend that: 


1. The development by the goverr 
ment, with the assistance of Informatio 
Canada, of a general regional inform: 
tion policy designed to meet the requir 
ments of the various regions, to kee 
the Federal Government better informe 
of such needs at the information lev 
and to make all Canadians generall 
better aware of the rdle and _ activitic 
of the Federal Government. 

2. Information Canada be _ entruste 
with the general responsibility for di: 
tributing and co-ordinating federal ir 
formation on a regional basis. 

3. The setting up, in stages, of at lea 
five regional information offices respor 
sible to this central organization, whic 
would have a director, staff and th 
required financial means. 

4. Departments and agencies retai 
responsibility for their own  particulz 
regional information and for the appoin 
ment of their own regional informatio 
officer; the director of the regional offic 
will be responsible for the co-ordinatio 
in the area of information of thes 
officers and of the heads of the rej 
resented federal agencies. 

5. An official telex information servic 
designed to feed information into regiot 
al offices and possibly, on request, t 
other public or private organizations } 
set up. 


Part I 
ral-provincial Information Relations 


‘einforce the advantages which a 
al system can provide all sections 
e community we recommend that: 


*ederal-provincial consultations be 
rtaken to set up permanent mecha- 
; to improve communications be- 
1 levels of government in the field 
formation; to facilitate the transfer 
overnmental information from and 
le various regions; to co-operate in 
nost appropriate way, in easing the 
c’s access to all government in- 
ation; and to make better use abroad 
I available information resources. 
7ederal machinery to keep Cana- 
| informed on _ federal-provincial 
ons and activities be reinforced on 
national and regional levels and 
er attention be given to identifying 
‘al participation. 


XVIII 
Social Surveys 
and Communications Research 


We recommend that: 


1. A social survey unit be established 
in association with the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics but not as part of the 
Bureau and that this unit be situated 
within the Minisry to which DBS will 
report. 

2. The value of research into all aspects 
of the communication process be offi- 
cially recognized by government and that 
experts in this field be given a significant 
role to play in servicing a total com- 
munications unit in Information Canada. 
3. In establishing such new research 
units the government should be conscious 
of the value to be gained by ensuring a 
sound balance and liaison between the 
public and private sectors. 


XIX 
Information 
Technology 


We recommend that: 


1. A major examination be under- 
taken using the best consultants available 
in the public and private sectors to report 
on the most efficient and effective meas- 
ures of employing the rapidly changing 
electronic technology in all fields of in- 
formation; on priorities to be established 
for its co-ordinated application over the 
next five, ten and 15 years; on its 
projected costs and benefits. 

2. In the interim a small unit within 
Information Canada be established to 
advise the government on present and 
future uses of advanced technology in 
the field of information and to provide 
similar advice on request to departments 
and agencies. 
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